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PAUL’S EPHESIAN IMPRISONMENT: 
AN EVALUATION OF THE EVIDENCE 


By Donatv T. Row incson 


Emory University 


The hypothesis that Paul was imprisoned in Ephesus during the 
second phase of his Aegean ministry, along with and in part depend- 
ing upon the assumption that the imprisonment Letters were com- 
posed at that time, is held by many able scholars.’ Since many 
others are not convinced, there is still room for discussion of the 
evidence. The purpose of this paper is to classify and evaluate 
the primary evidence, without much reference to divergent opinions, 
to see where we come out. The main interest here is to determine 
just how much of the latent evidence is of a neutral and indecisive 
quality, and how much of it is positive and capable of reasonable 
use. As we shall see, the great bulk of it belongs in the former 


category, but the residuum is nevertheless significant. a 


EvipeNce OuTSIDE THE IMPRISONMENT LETTERS 


I. The Acts of the Apostles is silent regarding an Ephesian im- 
prisonment, but it does report that Paul was imprisoned elsewhere.’ 


1Cf. A. Deissmann, Paul, Doran, 1926, 2nd ed., pp. 17f; G. S. Duncan, St. Paul’s 
a oy Ministry, Scribner’s, 1930, pp. Soff (this is one of the best books on the 
subject). 


Acts 16:19ff; 21:23ff, esp. 24:27 and 28:16, 30, 
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PAUL’S EPHESIAN IMPRISONMENT 


The silence of Acts is not significant, however, since its author, 
whatever his motives may be, omits other things of importance in 
Paul’s career which we know to have occurred, such as his visit to 
Arabia (Gal. 1:17). 

II. There is evidence that Paul experienced a serious reverse 
while he was in Ephesus. He “fought with beasts at Ephesus” 
(I Cor. 15:32), a statement in a context in which he speaks of 
dying every day and being “in peril every hour” (15:31, 30). De- 
spite the tendency of later apocryphal writings to literalize the 
beasts, human adversaries are more likely in his mind. The ref- 
erence earlier in the same letter to a “slight momentary affliction” 
(4:7) does not cancel out the serious nature of the fight with beasts, 
and it comes in a context which speaks of apostles as “men sent to 
death” and often persecuted (4:9, 12). Since the more serious 
trouble with Corinth which is implied in II Cor. 10-13 (cf. also II 
Cor. 2:12, 7:6ff) has not yet occurred, it is more reasonable to 
apply these words to trouble in Ephesus itself than to any problem 
which the Corinthian church at this time was creating. 

In II Cor. 1:8-10, where he writes as though he is informing the 
readers of something about which they are in ignorance, he is more 
emphatic about an affliction which he had experienced in the immedi- 
ate past. Some “deadly peril,” a “sentence of death,” caused “them” 
to despair “of life itself.” This might refer to Paul’s anguished 
mind as he felt that his Corinthian converts were deserting him," 
but it seems more likely that he is speaking of some circumstance 
in Ephesus itself. The reference in Romans 16:3, written to Ephe- 
sus a little later from Corinth,® mentions Aquila and Prisca as having 
risked their necks for Paul. There is no reason to take this meta- 


*Duncan (op. cit., pp. 96ff) tries to be more specific, but his case for Luke’s 
“brief” for the trial of Paul before Nero is not convincing, since it requires too 
early a date for Acts. Luke’s general tendency to elaborate that which interests 
him and to minimize or omit what does not is well established, and is all we need 
to know relative to this point. 

‘Cf. M. R. James, The Apocryphal N. T., Clarendon Press. 1926, pp. 291ff. 

‘It is presupposed here that Paul’s relations with Corinth while he was at Ephesus 
included an intermediate and disastrous visit to Corinth between the composition 
of I Corinthians and his departure from Ephesus at the end, and that II Corin- 
thians 10-13 was the painful letter written prior to II Corinthians 1-9. 


*Cf. article by T. M. Taylor, among others, for evidence that Romans 16 was a 
separate note from Corinth to Ephesus (Jour. Biblical Lit., Dec., 1949, pp. 281-295). 
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phorically, and there are good reasons to associate it with Paul’s 
recent Ephesian residence.’ 


III. It is obvious that Paul was in prison prior to the final im- 
prisonments in Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome, in addition to the 
one which Luke records at Philippi (Acts 16:23ff). Writing from 
Ephesus after the campaign in Macedonia and before going on the 
last trip to Jerusalem, Paul says that he has “far more imprison- 
ments” to his credit than do his opponents (II Cor. 11:23). He 
should be taken literally here because he is writing with exactness 
(cf. 11:24f), and also because the references to five beatings by 
Jews and three by Romans tend to confirm it (11:24f). In the 
short note from Corinth to Ephesus later he also mentions two per- 
sons as his “fellow prisoners” (Rom. 16:7). Since we cannot identify 
Andronicus and Junias, there being no evidence to associate them 
with Philippi, and since also their names occur in a note to Ephesus, 
there is every reason to believe that Paul is speaking of an imprison- 
ment in Ephesus. If so, that verifies Paul’s references to “far 
more imprisonments” as it also points to an Ephesian imprisonment 
as such. External traditions tend to support this thesis, but since | 
their value is questionable they are omitted here." 


This is the sum-total of the essentially relevant evidence. It 
points to an Ephesian imprisonment, but it does not prove it. The 
evidence of the Imprisonment Letters is inextricably bound up with 
the total problem.° 


EvipENCE IN THE IMPRISONMENT LETTERS 
I. Most of the possibly relevant data is of an indecisive nature, 
being essentially neutral with respect to the date and place of origin 
of these letters. Assuming that the two real alternatives are a date 
and place of origin consistent with the imprisonment of Paul in 


"Cf. Acts 18:18f, 26f; I Cor. 16:19. 
°Cf. Duncan (op. cit., pp. 68ff). 


*I & II Timothy and Titus are of no significance in solving this problem, despite 
the ingenious attempts of Duncan so to use them. A careful study of the per- 
sonal and geographical references which they contain will show that most of them 
are of such an ambiguous nature that they cannot be fitted into either a Roman 
or an Ephesian period with any degree of confidence. It may be that they pre- 
suppose a mission from Rome to the Aegean, but there is no independent evidence 
to corroborate it. If then they do belong in this earlier Aegean ministry, they are 
still of secondary rather than of primary value. Their ambiguity tends to confirm 
the hypothesis that, along with the letters as a whole, they are fictional (cf. E. J. 
‘Goodspeed, 4n Introduction to the N. T., U. of Chicago, 1943, pp. 340ff). - 
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Rome at the close of his life or at Ephesus during the period in 
question here, let us summarize the findings. 

1. References to the conditions of Paul’s imprisonment at the time 
of writing could on the whole have been just as true of Ephesus as 
of Rome: “praetorian guard” or “praetorium” (Phil. 1:13) and 
“Caesar’s household” (Phil. 4:22); a period of light restraint with 
a worsening of conditions (cf. Acts 28:30; 26:32; Phil. 1:19-26; 
2:17), to be presupposed as true of Rome leading up to Paul’s 
martyrdom” and also consistent with references to affliction in Ephe- 
sus as previously cited; rivals (Phil. 1:15ff) obviously existed in 
Ephesus and probably later at Rome; Paul as “ambassador” rather 
than “old man” in Philemon 9; the readers of Philippians engaged in 
the same conflict which they had seen and now hear to be Paul’s 
(1:30); any possibly implied delay in informing the Philippians of 
the sickness of Epaphroditus (Phil. 2:25ff) could have been due to 
the distance from Rome, or just as well to any number of causes 
applicable to Ephesus as well as Rome. 

2. The personalities mentioned in the letters, with one exception, 
are of neutral significance. Several of them are mentioned nowhere 
else, and thus there is no way of identifying them with one place 
more than another: Epaphroditus (Phil. 2:.5-30; 4:10, 14, 18); 
Epaphras (Col. 1:7; 4:12; Phm. 23); Demas (Phm. 24; Col. 4:14) ;” 
Jesus Justus (Col. 4:11); Onesimus (Col. 4:9; Philemon). Four 
others could have been with Poul at either Rome or Ephesus. If 
we believe on the basis of the “we-sections” of Acts that Luke (Col. 
4:14; Phm. 24) was with Paul at Rome, then on the same grounds 
we have to believe that he was in Ephesus earlier with him.” Aris- 
tarchus (Col. 4:10; Phm. 24) was with Paul during the Ephesian 
ministry (Acts 19:29; 20:4) and he may have been with him at 
Rome (cf. Acts 27:2). Tychicus (Col. 4:7f; Eph. 6:21) was active 
during the Ephesian period (Acts 20:4) and may, despite the lack 
of direct evidence, have accompanied Paul to Rome. Timothy, who 
is obviously active during the Ephesian period (cf. I Cor. 16:10; II 


“Cf. J. Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past, Princeton, 1947, pp. 2974. 

™Demas is mentioned in II Tim. 4:10, but the reference does not help much. 
Cf. Note 9. 

"The “we-sections” stop at Acts 28:16, but we presume that Luke stayed on with 
Paul if we argue that Colossians and Philemon were from Rome. On the same 
basis we can argue that Luke was with Paul between Acts 16:18 and 20:5, and 
that the letters were from Ephesus. 
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Cor. 1:1; etc.; Acts 19:22; 20:4; Rom. 16:21) and whose name is 
linked with that of Paul in the address of the letters to Philippi, 
Colossae, and Philemon, may also have been at Rome. The only 
basis for such an assumption, however, as with Tychicus, is that he 
was a member of the collection committee accompanying Paul on 
his last trip to Jerusalem (cf. Acts 20:4). On the basis of the evi- 
dence it is fair to say that of these four persons just named Luke is 
the only one of whom it may be said that he was definitely in Rome 
at the end;” it is questionable with respect to the other three. . 

Mark alone provides an exception (Col. 4:10; Phm. 24). The first 
reference decisively proves that a reconciliation between him and 
Paul had taken place since their earlier break (cf. Acts 15:37f). With 
respect to our problem, there is no independent evidence that Mark 
was in Ephesus but there is traditional testimony to his having been 
in Rome later.* So far as the New Testament is concerned he is 
about as shadowy a figure as Peter after Paul’s departure from Syrian 
Antioch on his campaign into “Europe.” 

3. Colossians presupposes some time between the founding of the 
churches in the Lycus Valley and the composition of that letter. If 
Paul wrote the letter late in his Ephesian ministry, at least two years 
had elapsed. That meets the conditions just as well as ten years. 


4. The theological conceptions expressed in the Imprisonment Let- . 
ters are in some respects different from those in other letters of Paul, 
especially in the Christological flights which they contain (cf. Philip- — | 


pians 2:5ff; Col. 1:15ff; 2:9ff).” It may be that the cause of this 
is a period of time in which Paul’s theology “developed,” thus im- 
plying a late date. On the other hand, it is obvious that Paul never 
wrote a treatise on theology and that in each letter he addressed 
himself to a specific situation, the contents of the letters being af- 
fected by the circumstances to which he addressed himself. As long 
as we lack sufficient information to be sure that a period of time is 
of greater significance than the occasional nature of Paul’s letters 
in explaining the theology of the Imprisonment Letters, this remains 


a neutral datum for deciding the question before us. 


Assuming that the “we-sections” presuppose his presence with Paul. 

“Papias says he was Peter’s interpreter, implying his presence in Rome (Euseb., 
Ch. Hist. Ill. 39). Il Tim. 4:11 is of questionable value, as is the mention in 
I Pt. 5:13. The latter may suggest that Mark was in Asia earlier when Paul 
was there (I Pt. 1:1). 

*Since Ephesians contains little of a specific nature relative to the main issue, 

and since it may have been written long after Paul, it is of subordinate value. 
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5. Certain hypothetical considerations are of neutral value, es- 
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pecially as regards the intentions of Onesimus. A good case can be 
made out for either of the two theses, first, that he would have felt 
as safe in Ephesus as in Rome, and second, that he would have felt 
safer in Rome. With respect to the difficulties of travel between Rome 
and Philippi, as contrasted with the ease of travel between the latter 
city and Ephesus, it can only be said that the proposition may be 
true. On the other hand, Philippi was on a main route from Asia to 
Rome, and the difficulties may be exaggerated. 

II. Having eliminated all the aforementioned data in the Imprison- 
ment Letters from consideration, as being essentially irrelevant, we 
are left with two straws. They cohere with facts relative to the 
Ephesian ministry, while there is no independent testimony to con- 
nect them with Paul’s Roman imprisonment. The first one is Paul’s 
intention to visit the Lycus Valley (Phm. 22). If Paul had definitely 
closed his work in the Aegean lands when he set out with the col- 
lection for Jerusalem (Rom. 15:23), and if he continued to keep a 
mission to Spain in mind (cf. Rom. 15:24; Acts 19:21f), then a 
plan to visit the churches to the east of Ephesus, makes better sense 
during the Ephesian ministry than at a later time. There are ex- 
ternal traditions, probably only inferences from Romans, that he 
did go to Spain;* there is no comparable tradition of a return to 
the Aegean. 

The second datum is Paul’s intention when he is writing Philip- 
pians to send Timothy to Philippi and then to follow him a little 
later (cf. 1:26f; 2:11-24). Since all that we know definitely about 
Timothy associates him with Ephesus, this favors the hypothesis 
that Philippians was written from Ephesus. This agrees with Paul’s 
plans to visit Macedonia (I Cor. 16:5ff) and the trip at the close of 
the Ephesian ministry on which he met Titus in that province (II 
Cor. 1:12f; 7:5ff). Since Timothy is probably with Paul when I 
Corinthians 1-9 is written (cf. 1:1), it is entirely likely that the 
reference in Philippians to Timothy preceding him applies to this 
time. 

This requires a date for the Ephesian imprisonment near the close 
of the ministry in that city. There is no objection to this, and 
something in its favor. The crisis with Corinth was acute a few 
months before Paul left Ephesus, and II Corinthians 10-13 was 


7°] Clem. 5; Muratorian Canon. 
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written” probably from prison along with Philippians. Being re- 
leased, he follows Timothy into Macedonia (Acts 20:1-3), meets 
Titus and writes the letter of reconciliation in II Corinthians 1-9. 
This late date for the imprisonment also allows sufficient time for 
the touble in Colossae to have aisen. Under pressure to meet Titus 
with news from Corinth, and being unwilling because of danger to 
himself to linger unnecessarily in the Ephesian area, he fails to carry 
out his plan to visit in the Lycus Valley. If Paul was imprisoned 
more than once in Ephesus, the Colossian letter could well have 
come from an earlier period of detention, and still meet the conditions 
of its composition. 
ConcLusIoNns 

References outside the Imprisonment Letters indicate the fact that 
while Paul was at Ephesus he suffered a severe reverse, and other 
data besides those in the letters from prison imply that it at least 
involved one period of imprisonment. 

The data in the Imprisonment Letters themselves are mostly neu- 
tral, capable of being interpreted in relation either to a Roman or 
an Ephesian imprisonment. That which is not neutral, even though 
it weigh no more than straws, is heavy enough to tip the finely bal- 
anced scales in the direction of an Ephesian detention and to carry 
with it the corollary that the Imprisonment Letters were written 
from Ephesus. This also is supported by the neutral data with re- 
spect to Aristarchus, Tychicus, and Timothy; they may have been 
at Rome, but they surely were at Ephesus. On these grounds then 
it is reasonable to create a working hypothesis with respect to an 
Ephesian imprisonment by employing the neutral data in the letters 
from prison in relation to Paul’s ministry in Ephesus, rather than 
to his last years in Rome. 

If this be true, a consequence of tremendous significance follows: 
every one of Paul’s letters which we possess emerged from the Aegean 
ministry covered by Acts 15:40-20:38. Galatians still raises ques- 
tions, but when it is considered to have been written from Corinth 
or Ephesus during this period, which is a reasonable conjecture, the 
conclusian stands. This is one of the major reasons, though not the 
only one, why the Aegean ministry is the most significant in which 
Paul was engaged. This also implies the importance of the question 
about Paul being in prison in Ephesus. 


™Cf. Note 5. 
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4’: ae 
By Massey H. Suepuerp, Jr. 


Episcopal Theological School 


- One of the conservative aspects of the Lutheran and English re- 
visions of the liturgy was the retention of the traditional schedule of 
Epistles and Gospels in the Eucharist, albeit not without certain 
changes and modifications. Luther expressed himself as dissatisfied 
with it, yet his characteristic hesitancy in laying violent hands upon 
time-honored usages prevented him from attempting to draw up a 
new set of propers more congenial to his taste. In fact, he published 
a number of homilies, or Postils, upon these lessons, as did also 
Melanchthon and Bugenhagen. In the Formula Missae of 1523 Lu- 
ther said: 


Certainly the time has not yet come to attempt revision here, as 
nothing ungodly is read. But something seems to be needed, since 
those parts of the Epistles of Paul in which faith is taught are 
rarely read, but most frequently those parts dealing with morals 
and exhortations. While the originator of the Epistles seems to 
have been a singularly unlearned and superstitious friend of 
works, the office required the rather that, for the greater part 
those sections in which faith in Christ is taught, be appointed. 
This certainly may be seen more frequently in the Gospels, who- 
ever has been the originator of those lessons. But in the mean- 
time vernacular preaching will supply this lack. If it shall come 
to pass in the future that Mass shall be celebrated in the ver- 
nacular (which may Christ grant!), attention must be given so 
that Epistles and Gospels, chosen from the best and more 
weighty parts of these writings, be read in the Mass.’ 


When, however, Luther put forth his vernacular German Mass in 
1526, he made no effort to realize his expressed hope of such a re- 
vision, and for very practical reasons. One was the lack of a suffi- 
cient number of gifted preachers “who are able to give a powerful 
and practical exposition of a whole evangelist or some other book of 
the Bible.” The other was a fear “of enthusiasts and sects,” with 
the result that “everyone preaches his own whims and instead of the 


1Works of Martin Luther (Philadelphia, 1932), VI, 87 (trans. P. Z. Strodach). 
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Gospel and its exposition we shall again have sermons on blue 
ducks.” Most of the Lutheran Church Orders retained, as a conse- 
quence, the traditional schedules with only minor alterations. 

Cranmer was certainly acquainted with Luther’s writings, and 
though we have no direct testimony in the matter, we may safely 
suppose that his attitude in regard to revision of the eucharistic 
lectionary was similar to that of the German Reformer. In any 
event, we can draw some inference as to the state of his mind on the 
subject from an examination of the changes which he did make in 
the 1549 Prayer Book. The appointments of the Sarum Missal 
were, of course, the basis of selection—and we must remember that 
in medieval times no two Missals exactly agreed with one another 
in this respect, and this accounts for many of the variations between 
the English propers and those of the Roman Missal or of the Lu- 
theran Orders. We may omit from consideration the large number 
of alterations by way of lengthening or shortening the traditional 
lessions. By modern standards of criticism some of these changes 
were for the better, i.e., they gave a better context or a better climax 
to the readings; others had quite the contrary result. But para- 
graphing of Scripture is a thing likely to change with successive gen- 
erations, because of different interests in content or of different modes 
of interpretation. 

If we examine the outright substitutions made in the Prayer Book 
for older lessons, we may well detect certain principles which gov- 
erned Cranmer in making these alterations. Of the twenty-five fixed 
holy days retained in the Prayer Book Calendar (including Christ- 
mas and the feasts following it until the Epiphany) no substitutions 
were made in the appointed Gospels; but twelve, or almost half, of 
the Epistles were changed. ‘Ten of these twelve new Epistles were 
appointed for saints’ days; and it is very easy to see the reason. 
Most of these days were of fairly late adoption—i.e., they were not 
part of the western Church’s observance before the eighth or ninth 
centuries. ‘The medieval service books had therefore appointed for 
them more often than not one of the “common” lessons from the 
older masses, such as the Common of Apostles or the Common of 
Evangelists. So, for example, Ezekiel 1:10-14 was a favored Epistle 
for the feast of an Evangelist, because of the mystical interpretation 
given to the four beasts of the prophet’s vision; or John 15:1-7 was 
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often read as the Gospel on a saint’s day—the allegory of the vine 
and the branches. 

Now Cranmer desired wherever possible that historical or bio- 
graphical lessons be read on these days, or at least some passage 
more directly associated with the apostle or evangelist commemo- 
; rated. Hence he adopted readings from the Book of Acts for St. 
Barnabas, and St. James, and St. Bartholomew; and, in line with 
the accepted higher criticism of the time, he appointed the opening 
section of the Epistle of James in place of the older common, Wis- 
dom 5:1-5, for the feast of SS. Philip and James, and the Epistle 
of Jude for the feast of SS. Simon and Jude. II Timothy 4:5-15 
replaced the common of Evangelists, i.e., the Ezekiel lesson above 
mentioned, on St. Luke’s Day because of the gracious reference to 
Luke found in this postscript. 

These changes were directly in line with Cranmer’s changes in 
the Collects. Most of the new Collects composed for the 1549 Book 
were for the fixed holy days, especially the saints’ days. Their 
purpose was not solely to rid the liturgy of all suggestion of the 
meretricious intercessions of the saints, but also to provide, wherever 
possible, positive examples of Christ-like devotion and service drawn 
from the biographical data in the New Testament regarding the 
apostles. At the same time the new Collects gave a greater variety 
of theme and teaching as over against the monotonous repetitions 
of the older Latin Collects for saints’ days. A comparison of our 
Prayer Book Collects for St. Andrew, or St. Thomas, or St. Luke, 
with the ones in the Missal will convince, I believe, the candid in- 
quirer that the Reformers’ literal and historical approach to Scrip- 
ture has in this instance been advantageous and fruitful. 

The two other substitutions in the Epistolary for the fixed holy 
days made in the 1549 Book were of more doubtful value. Ro- 
mans 4:8-14 replaced Titus 2:11-15 on the feast of Circumcision. 
This alteration in addition to the new Collect composed for the 
feast had the disastrous effect of turning the day, as Dr. Brightman 
put it, “into a commemoration of circumcision, rather than of the 
Circumcision of our Lord, not to edification.’” Yet it is not difficult 
to see why Cranmer selected a new Epistle for this day, even though 
we may not consider that his choice was of the best. The older lesson 
was the same Epistle as the one appointed for the first Eucharist of 
Se 
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Christmas Day; and it was one of Cranmer’s principles not to repeat 
the same lessons at the Eucharist if he could avoid it. (An inter- 
esting example of this rule was his shortening of the Gospel for the 
First Sunday after Easter, inasmuch as the appearance of our Lord 
to St. Thomas was already appointed for St. Thomas’ Day; yet the 
cutting off of this appearance from the Sunday Gospel removes from 
it any recital of the events which originally took place on the Sun- 
day after Easter.) 

The other instance of a new Epistle was the replacement of Isaiah 
60:1-6 by Ephesians 3:1-12 on the Epiphany. The new lesson was 
certainly apposite, with its exposition of the mystery of God’s plan 
of salvation in making the Gentiles “fellow-heirs, and of the same 
body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel.” Even 
so, we may regret the loss of an Old Testament lection from the 
Eucharist inasmuch as there are so few Old Testament readings that 
survive as Epistles. It should be noted, however, that Cranmer 
made provision for the whole 6oth chapter of Isaiah to be read as 
the first lesson at Matins on the Epiphany—one of the few instances 
in which he allowed proper lessons to interrupt the regular course 
reading of Scripture at the Daily Offices. 

When we examine the changes made in the eucharistic lectionary 
for the Sundays and movable days we find again a very conservative 
handling of tradition. The chief alterations and substitutions were 
made in the Sundays after Epiphany and in the propers for Holy 
Week. In the case of the former, later revisions and additions both 
in the English and the American Books have put our Epiphany sea- 
son propers even more at variance with the old tradition. First of 
all, we should recall that in the Sarum Missal the Sundays of the 
season are numbered not after the feast of the Epiphany itself, but 
after its Octave. Thus on the Sunday within the Octave, what we 
call the First Sunday after the Epiphany, the same propers were 
appointed as on the feast itself. This left only five Sundays after 
the Epiphany Octave in the Missal. But Cranmer eliminated all 
Octaves, and began his enumeraticn of the Sundays, First, Second, 
Third, etc. a week earlier. He kept the same sequence of Gospels; 
but took advantage of the opportunity of introducing one new Epistle, 
by eliminating the repetition of Isaiah 60:1-6 on the Sunday after 
the feast. 

The Epistles for Epiphanytide are a relic of course reading in Ro- 
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mans, the original plan of which is no longer recoverable. In some 
way they are linked to the readings from Romans which have left 
survivals in the Advent propers. If we take the sequence of the 
Missal we get the following assignments: Romans 12:1-5, 6-16a, and 
16b-21 for three coasecutive Sundays of Epiphanytide, and Romans 
13:8-14 and 15:4-13 for the first two Sundays of Advent. It will be 
noticed that Romans 13:1I-7 is conspicuous by its absence; but this 
is the very Epistle which Cranmer added for the Fourth Sunday after 
the Epiphany. And the reason is not far to seek. Romans 13:1-7 
is the famous passage concerning “the powers that be” as “ordained 
of God.” Cranmer could not miss such an opportunity to introduce 
a lesson in support of the royal supremacy over the English Church. 
This was just the sort of Biblical authority he needed to justify the 
break with Rome: “Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall receive to 
themselves damnation.” We need not be surprised, on the contrary, 
to find that the old Roman schedule of course readings from Romans 
skipped these verses from Roman 13; the papacy was not interested 
in promoting ideas such as these verses contained. 

The changes in the Holy Week lections are equally instructive. 
The Reformers had no liking for the colorful ceremonies of - these 
days. They were content merely with the bare recital of the Scrip- 
tural records of events as narrated in the four Passions of the ca- 
nomical Gospels. Thus the Matthew Passion was read on Sunday, 
the John Passion on Good Friday, and the Passions of Mark and 
Luke divided evenly amongst the intervening days. This eliminated, 
of course, the Maundy Gospel from John 13:1-15 appointed in the 
Missal for Thursday—a Gospel which our 1928 revision restored as 
an alternative to the second part of the Lukan Passion narrative. 
But even more interesting was Cranmer’s treatment of the Epistles. 
In the Missal the Epistles are taken from the Old Testament on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday of Holy Week two of 
them from Isaiah, one from Jeremiah, and the one appointed for 
Good Friday from Exodus 12:1-11, the account of the institution of 
the Passover. Cranmer kept the two lessons from Isaiah and as- 
signed them to Monday and Tuesday respectively; but for Wednes- 
day and Friday he appointed two lessons from Hebrews 9-10, as a 
continuation, so to speak, of the Epistle from Hebrews 9:11-15 ap- 
pointed for Passion Sunday. Why did he do — 
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We cannot assert that Cranmer had any objection per se to the 
contents of the Jeremiah and the Exodus lections or to their ap- 
propriateness to the season. Rather it was a case on his part of 
finding something better for the occasion, something more in accord 
with the doctrinal meaning of the Atonement which he was desirous 


of emphasizing: namely, the sole sufficiency of Christ’s death for the 
: of sin. In the selections from Hebrews he found un- 


ambiguous testimony to the “full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world” made by 
our Lord “by his one oblation of himself once offered.” This was 
important to him as a correction of medieval abuses connected with 
the sacrifice of Masses, in the which it was commonly said,” —to 
quote the Articles—“that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt.” Cranmer would 
not have denied that the sacrifices of the old Covenant, whether of 
the Passover or of the Day of Atonement, were types and fore- 
shadowings of the oblation of the Cross; but he was concerned to 
make explicit that these were not antitypes of the sacrificial cultus 
of the medieval Mass, but of that One who “after he had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of God. 

For by one offering he hath perfected for ever them that 
are sanctified.” 

It is not necessary to linger over the other alterations in the eu- 
charistic lectionary which the first Prayer Book made. The provision 
of propers for Easter Even was in line with the literalism and his- 
toricism which we have already had occasion to note. It filled out 
the suyuence of commemcrations by giving a memorial of Christ’s 
burial, no less than of His death and resurrection. It was indeed 
something of a novelty to have a liturgical celebration of the burial 
of Christ, in fact any liturgical celebration between the time of Good 
Friday’s agony and Easter’s triumph strikes us today as curious if 
not distasteful. I have often wondered if Cranmer really expected 
parish parsons to have a celebration of the Eucharist on Easter 
Even, or for that matter on Good Friday, or whether he thought 
that common sense and good taste would confine itself to Ante-Com- | 
munion only on these days. There is no way of telling; for there 


"Incidentally, he did not even retain the Exodus account of the Passover as a 
first lesson at Matins «+ Good Friday, but appointed instead the story of Abra- . ' 
ham’s offering of Isaac. ’ 
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was no rubrical direction in the Prayer Book then, or even now, to 
prevent such anomalies from taking place. 

At the principal Eucharist on Easter Day Cranmer substituted the 
Gospel from John 20:1-10 for the traditional selection from Mat- 
thew 28:1-7 found in the Missals. It is quite possible that he was 
influenced in this change by the precedent of the old Spanish rite 
(the so-called Mozarabic liturgy), with which he was familiar in the 
edition of Cardinal Ximenes, published in 1500. But I am inclined 
to think that Cranmer was guided by less archaic and academic con- 
siderations. The Missals provided propers for every day in Easter 
Week, during which the various gospel accounts of the resurrection 
were read. The Johannine story of the empty tomb was appointed for 
Saturday in the week. But Cranmer kept liturgical observances 
only for Monday and Tuesday. Hence he may very well have pre- 
ferred the Johannine narrative, among the many offered for his se- 
lection, because that was the only one which brought explicit wit- 
ness to the empty tomb by members of the apostolic band, namely, 
Peter and the beloved disciple. Modern criticism is, of course, highly 
skeptical of the historicity of the Johannine story, and views it as 
the least reliable of all the gospel accounts of what happened on 
Easter morning. But this was certainly not a factor in Cranmer’s 
thinking. He was, as we have said, a literalist, and the contradic- 
tions of the Scriptures which create such a critical problem for us 
today were not a matter to disturb his sleep. For us the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord is guaranteed by the testimony of those who saw 

the Lord in His victorious and glorious appearing, not in the circum- 

_ stantial account of excited and bewildered women who found the 
tomb in which they believed the Lord to have been laid empty. Dr. 
Easton’s comment on this Gospel is very apt: “The empty tomb is 
‘negative evidence; apart from the record of the appearances of the 
risen Christ it would present a problem but not a gospel.” 

For the sake of completeness one other Reformation substitute in 
the eucharistic lectionary should be mentioned. On the fifteenth 
Sunday after Trinity the old Missals appointed Galatians 5:25-6:10. 
The Prayer Book assigned Galatians 6:11-18, the postscript of the 
Epistle, in its place. This was the only change made in all the 
Trinitytide lections, and interestingly enough it did not break the 
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course reading in the Pauline Epistles so characteristic of the sea- 
son. But the reason for the substitution cannot be ascertained with | 
certainty. 

Taken all in all Cranmer’s revisions of the traditional proper les- 
sons was moderate, cautious, and for the most part conducive to 
greater edification. He did not carry his principles of review to the 
full limit of his own logic, and certainly he showed no disposition to 
follow the radical suggestions of Luther or changes of the Swiss Re- 
formers. Successive revisions of the Prayer Book have been even 
more tender towards the old scheme; there has been no strong feel- 
ing for any root and branch alteration, and, what is perhaps more 
fortunate, no urge to tinker here and there with what was “once 
advisedly established.” Our 1928 American revision made several 
substitutions, all of them for very good reasons in themselves, but 
nonetheless indicative in some cases of the danger of piecemeal pro- 
cedure. 

We may be glad that the Epistle for Circumcision taken from Ro-_ 
mans 4:8-14 was removed; but the substitution of Philippians i 


was not particularly apt. The 1928 revisers doubtless wished to 
throw the emphasis away from circumcision and put it upon the 
‘Nene of Jesus, certainly a more positive and helpful theme. But 
“the Christological passage in Philippians 2 does not actually deal 
with the wondrous Name of Jesus but with the confession of Jesus 
as Lord. Moreover this passage is already provided in the lectionary 
by the Epistle for Palm Sunday. Again, we substituted the ending 
of Luke for the inauthentic long ending of Mark as the Gospel for 
Ascension Day. Here was one instance where we allowed the re- 
sults of modern criticism to affect our judgment. Even so there is 
nothing particularly unhistorical about the appendix of Mark, though 
it was not an original part of the Gospel but a second century ad-— 
dition. And the chronology of the Ascension given in Luke is 
strangely at variance with the chronology of the Epistle taken from 
Acts. Perhaps not many persons are aware of the wines 
yet it is one of the problems in the criticism of the work of the 
Third Evangelist: namely, why he placed the Ascension on the aa. 
day as the Resurrection appearances in his first volume, the Gospel, 
2 after a period of forty days in his second volume, the Book -2 


Acts.* 
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There have been many and varied criticisms in recent years of our 
inherited scheme of Epistles and Gospels, and these range every- 
where from the desire for eatensive alterations, designed particularly 
to achieve greater unity of theme between the two, at least in the 
. Epiphany and Trinity seasons, to specific objections levelled against 
_ this lesson or that, as obscure or misleading or inappropriate. Meth- 
_ ods and judgments in Biblical study have undergone a revolution in 
_ the past hundred years; and no respectable theological school or col- 
lege, at least of our own communion, today teaches the Bible with 
the same approach and evaluation as did the early Fathers or the 
Sixteenth century Reformers. It is true that the recent renascence 
of Biblical theology has made us more appreciative of the insights 
heed of tradition. Yet none of us should ignore the truths which modern 

-_ ¢riticism has brought to light, both with respect to the relative au- 
thority of certain Biblical materials and secondly with respect to the 
varying theological interpretations given to the same material by the 
_ Biblical writers themselves. We are able today, as the Fathers and 
the Reformers were not, to separate strands and sources and accre- 

_ tions and prejudices in the formation of the several books of Scrip- 
ture, and we are more informed about the environmental conditions 
and the tendencies of purpose which influenced and controlled their 


inspired authors. 

We know that our canonical gospels are neither eye-witness accounts 
of what Jesus did nor stenographic reports of what He said. They 
are traditions handed down by a generation of mission preachers. 
They rest on a sound historical basis, to be sure, but as they have 
come to us in their crystallized form, they reflect many of the in- 
terests and evaluations of the early mission churches, both Jewish and 
Gentile. We can never find or recover an exact picture of the 
historical Jesus, but only a ‘Jesus of history’ illuminated by the 
Christ-faith of the Church. And each Evangelist was influenced 
in his portrait of the Savior by the circle of believers among whom 
he lived and taught. If their interpretations differ, or are even 


Ninth Sunday after Trinity, in lieu of the parable of the Unjust Steward—the 
latter of special difficulty of interpretation; (2) the elimination from the Epiphany 
Gospels of the healing of the Gadarene demoniac and the legion of devils sent into 
the swine, in order to make room for a Gospel of the Baptism of our Lord—cer- 
tainly a great improvement; (3) the elimination of the Epistle of Jude (on SS. 
Simon and Jude) for a passage from Ephesians 2:19-22, as suggested by the Collect 
for this feast. 


contradictory, this circumstance is indicative, not of an untrustworthy 
tradition, but of a creative vitality of the early Christians in seeking 
the light of the gospel in meeting the varied needs and situations of 
their time and place. 

A good illustration of this variety and richness of gospel tradition 
is furnished by the parable of the Great Supper. The Lukan version 
of it is appointed for the Second Sunday after Trinity, the Mat- 
-thean for the Twentieth Sunday. Now we need have no hesitation 
in affirming that our Lord presented the Kingdom of God under the 
figure of a great banquet, and that He taught that the outcast and 
underprivileged would find places at the Messianic board instead 
of the expected guests who had formal invitations but who refused 
to attend for one reason or another. To this core of tradition each 
Evangelist has added interpretive features. Luke, for example, dup- 
licates the last minute invitations, first to those in “the streets and 
lanes of the city” (i.e., the underprivileged Jews), and secondly to 
those from “the highways and hedges” outside the city, namely, the 
outcast Gentiles. For Luke is interested in the universal scope of 
the Christian mission. Matthew on the other hand has allegorized 
the parable—and one should never do this to a parable. He has 
turned the feast into a wedding banquet for a king’s son, (i.e., 
Christ), and remarked upon the dire punishment meted out to the 
persons who abused the king’s “servants” sent forth to invite the 
guests—these servants representing the early apostles and mission- 
aries. The burning of the city probably recalls the destruction of 
Jerusalem. All of this is historical reminiscence. But then the Evangel- 
ist proceeds to add another parable about the ejection of the man who 
came to the feast without the proper wedding garment. Probably 
the Evangelist was thinking here of the experience of his church 
with unworthy members, though some commentators have seen the 
ousted guest as symbolical of the Gentiles, whose admission into the 
Church was viewed unfavorably by many of the early Jewish- 
Christians. 


It may be that we do not need to have in our limited schedule of 
lessons a doublet of this sort; but before we begin to discard this 
lesson or that we should take the pains to analyze each passage for 
its true meaning, then decide which one (or both or neither) is 
more consonant with the total view which we have of the gospel 
message and more apropos to the needs of teaching it in the modern 
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F world. ‘There are several duplications in our traditional propers. 
_ The Feeding of the Multitude is recounted on three Sundays; the 
healing of the centurion’s servant on two. It may well be that we — 
could spare some of these duplications so as to admit important 
gospel material not at present included in our readings. My col- 
league, Professor Sherman Johnson, in a paper read several years 
ago to a group of Massachusetts clergy, pointed out that our Sunday 
lessons do not include such things as: our Lord’s teaching on mar- 
riage, or His saying about His true family, the blessing of children, 
the rich young man or the story of Zacchaeus, Mary and Martha, 
the friend at midnight, or the parable of the rich fool. They contain 
little of the Sermon on the Mount, or of the Markan teaching on 

discipleship, and few of the parables of the Kingdom. 

A similar list of omissions might be made of significant material 
from our Epistles. It has often seemed to me, for example, a great 
pity that our Epiphanytide Epistles are not drawn from the earlier 
chapters of Romans where St. Paul concerns himself with the place 
of the Gentiles in God’s plan of salvation; for our present selections 
from the later chapters of Romans have no bearing upon the domi- 
nant Epiphany themes. The late Dean William Palmer Ladd was 
accustomed to speak regretfully of the slight material from the Old 
Testament contained in the Eucharist. This circumstance is the re- 
sult, of course, of the Reformers’ elimination from the Prayer Book 
of the ancient daily masses of Lent; for most of the Epistles in 
these masses were taken from the Old Testament. The English Pro- 
posed Book of 1928 provided daily propers for Lent, but except for 
the days after Ash Wednesday and the First Sunday of Lent none 
of the Epistles was chosen from the Old Testament. Beginning 
with the second week there was provided course readings in He- 
brews and Colossians. Many of the clergy would welcome a more 
varied eucharistic lectionary in Lent—if not a daily one, at least 
two or three sets of propers for each week, since it is in Lent that 
we generally have more celebrations on weekdays. 

The Sunday propers for Lent present a good illustration of all 
the problems of our eucharistic lectionary, and many clergy and 
laity complain about their selection. It may be well, therefore, to 
explore briefly the tradition underlying these propers, for we have 
the advantage in this instance of knowing the original reasons for 
their choice. The key is found, of course, in the Lenten observances 
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at Rome in the fifth anl sixth centuries. The season began origi- 
nally on the First Sunday—(Ash Wednesday and the three days 
following were a later addition)—when the catechumens preparing 
for Baptism at Easter handed in their names. 

The first week of Lent also contained the spring Ember Days, and 
the ordination rites took precedence over the catechetical disciplines. 
Thus the Epistle for the First Sunday set forth St. Paul’s ideals of 
the work and his experience of the joys and trials of the Ministry. 
The Gospel, however, served as a general introduction to the whole 
season. The account of the temptation of our Lord had especial 
relevance to the catechumens, for it showed His renunciation of the 
flesh, the world and the devil as the type and example of their own 
forthcoming renunciation. There is thus no problem regarding the 
propers of the First Sunday; and even though we may today pay 
little heed to the Lenten Embertide, the Epistle need not be so 
narrowly interpreted as descriptive of the life of the Ministry only, 
but broadened to include the witness of all Christians who “though 
having nothing” yet “possess all things.” 

The Second Sunday in Lent presents a more complex problem. 
Originally this Sunday was “vacant,” i.e., it had no special propers 
because of the long ordination rite and mass on the eve. Hence 
medieval Missals filled up the day by repeating the propers of the 
Saturday ordination mass or by selecting other propers from the 
masses of the preceding week. So the Sarum Missal chose the diffi- 
cult story of the Syro-Phoenician woman, the Roman Missal merely 
repeated the Saturday Gospel of the Transfiguration. The Prayer 
Book follows Sarum. Our Gospel for this Sunday is one of the most 
difficult ones for the laity to comprehend because of the apparent 
discourtesy of our Lord to the suppliant Gentile woman. It is cer- 
tainly one of the Gospels which should never be read by the clergy 
without some brief exposition. The only conceivable justification for 
its retention would lie in the possibility it affords for interpreting the 
universal implications of the ministry and mission of our Lord, 
though He was sent primarily to “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” 

The Epistle has often been attacked on grounds of its unsuit- 
ability to public reading. But this is a post-Victorian era judgment. 
Fornication is as prevalent now as in ancient times, and the conquest 
of the flesh is something the Church needs to teach modern pagans 
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no less than ancient ones. The Lenten discipline is a fit time to 
give some attention to it. The real difficulty of the lesson is the 
obscurity, indeed the inaccuracy, of the King James translation. 
“To know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honor” 
should read: “to know how to marry in holiness and honor.” This 
change of reading would give us an opportunity to deal not merely 
with sexual purity in general, but with the Christian ideals of 
marriage and the family in particular, a thing very needful in the 
training of Christian disciples today. 

The Third Sunday was the beginning of intensive training of 
the catechumens, and the propers for this Sunday dealt particularly 
with the exorcism of demons from their control over the minds and 
passions of the pagan converts. Here again, modern tastes have 
changed. We do not put the same meaning today upon demonic 
possession as did the ancient Church, and we have (since the 1552 
Book) eliminated from our liturgy of initiation all forms of exorcism. 
But if we do not call it demonic possession, we are well aware of 
its equivalent in the complexes, frustrations, and psychic distur- 
bances that are the sources of so much of modern man’s anti-social 
behavior. We still have to exorcise demons, though we do it in a 
different way. Hence the Lenten discipline is a fruitful time for 
development of those healthy habits of mind and desire, so that the 
Christian fellowship may be strengthened for its witness to the 
Easter message of renewed and redeemed lives. 

The fourth week saw a relaxation of the Lenten fast, and its 
Sunday came to be known as Refreshment Sunday from the Gospel 
account of the Feeding of the Multitude. In ancient Rome it was 
a sort of mid-Lent carnival, and on this day the pope offered hos- 
pitality and charity to the poor. The Gospel from John 6 is one 
of the most important of the entire Christian Year. For the whole 
Messianic claim of our Lord is involved in it. It looks backword 
to the temptation to make Himself a popular Messiah by feeding 
men with ‘bread and circuses’—note the reaction of the multitude 
to the feeding: they at once wanted to make Him a king—and it 
looks forward to the Easter Eucharist, when the Lord is made known 
in the breaking of Bread, made known in His real, eternal Kingdom 
and in His life-giving, quickening Spirit. 


The Epistle for the Fourth Sunday is the chief stone of stumbling. 
The lesson is neither intelligible nor edifying. Its choice is due to 
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the fact that the liturgy was celebrated at Rome on this Sunday at 
the basilica of the Holy Cross ‘in Jerusalem,’ hence the selection of 
St. Pau!’s allegory on Jerusaem. It is perfectly true that St. Paul 
was parodying here certain methods of exegesis of his Judaizing 
opponents. But to modern readers and hearers the joke is not evi- 
dent, and if it were, it would be even less edifying. The sole justi- 
fication, if any, for retaining this Epistle would be the contrast of 
theme between bondage and freedom. But it should be noted that 
the Reformers missed this by cutting off from the old pericope its 
true climax (5:1): “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.” 

The Fifth Sunday looks forward to the approaching Passion sea- 
son. Its Gospel is not without difficulties, since it is the tail-end of 
a long and bitter altercation between our Lord and the Jews. No 
scholar today defends it as an ipsissima verba report, but views it 
-as a reflection of the tragic conflict of Christian and Jew at the end 

_of the first century. The claims put upon our Lord’s lips are claims 

of Christian faith; they do not correspond to the manner and char- 
acter of our Lord’s utterances as given us in the Synoptics. For the 

_sacien catechumens they were, of course, a climactic assertion of 
the full divinity of our Lord, and thus a preparation for the Chris- 
tological Epistle of Palm Sunday concerning Him who being of the 
nature of God humbled Himself to the nature of man and became 
obedient unto death. 

Perhaps enough has been said in this brief review to suggest 

something of the rationale underlying our Lenten propers. One 
could carry this analysis through Holy Week and Eastertide, by 


and first Eucharist at the Paschal mysteries on Easter Even illumi- 
nate and explain the whole schedule of lessons. Because we have 
lost today the focal centering of our Church Year upon Baptism, 
literally as well as figuratively a dying and rising with Christ, we 
have lost much of the richness of the old propers and their immediate 
relevancy to the experience of the Church. 

The point of this discussion is not to make appeal for a return 
‘to the ancient disciplines of Lent and Easter. It is merely to call 
attention to the need for much more study of the rationale of our 
tradition before we proceed to make changes, however much they 
-may be desirable. Unless we understand why our inherited system 
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was constructed as it is, we cannot appreciate either its long endur- 
ance or its possibilities of improvement. Especially do we need 
more study of the history of our initiatory rites, for these have been 
so intimately bound with our lectionary scheme. There are depths ; 
of insight and riches of teaching material in the old system which a 
all too often are missed. _ 
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By Crarence R. Hapen, Jr. 
St. Philip’s Church 
Durham, North Carolina 


A paper delivered before the Regional Church Congress in the Carolinas at the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, Charlotte, North Carolina, October 21, 1947. 


In seeking to answer this question, we are confronted at once 
with the temptation to seek a definition of Christianity in one event. 


Orthodox defines Christianity in terms of the Incarnation and the 
: - Romanist in terms of the Atonement. The totality of life may not 
rightly be ignored, nor can we ignore the whole life of our Lord. 
Christianity is Jesus Christ and all that happened to Him and in 
connection with Him. Every Christian of whatever church hopes — 
that he is “of the same belief our Saviour taught, the Apostles dis-— 
seminated, the Fathers authorized, and the Martyrs aim. 
That the hopes of many are not realized is indicated in the con- 
stantly growing number of new sects that still break off from one | 
another. The formation of new divisions of Christians occurs, be- 
cause people overlook the basic fact that Christianity is an historical | 
_ religion, not one formulated from opinions. 
Dr. C. C. Morrison in his book, What Is Christianity? reminds us 
constantly that Christianity is “the revelation of God in history.”* 
We cannot reiterate too often the fact that Christianity is not based 


1Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, II. 
*C. C. Morrison, What Is Christianity, pp. 21, 32, 33, 74, 79, 204. 
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feeling, imagination, conscience, but through none of these faculties 


prior to Jesus is replete with instances of God’s revelation of Himself 
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on pious platitudes, the golden rule, or the sermon on the mount. 
Christianity is based on facts, on what God has done. There are 
those who attack the Creed from the viewpoint that it is too the- 
oretical. Instead of being a statement of iuatellectual propositions, 
the Creed is the statement of what God has done in history. The 
Creed is full of verbs: conceived, born, suffered, crucified, buried, 
rose, ascended, each of which states something done. Science des- 
cribes in terms of function; religion could do worse than to adopt 
this method. Christianity is an act of God made up of what God 
did, does, and will do. Christianity is God’s action in history; “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself.” 


God reveals Himself to man through all of man’s faculties: reason, 


can man reach certitude about God. It is for this reason that God 
had to take the initiative and reveal Himself to man. The most 
obvious and dependable revelation took place not in reason or in 
philosophy, but in history. This given-ness of Christianity is its 
greatest asset. Christianity, as an editor in the Church Times has 
reminded us, is a movement from God to man, not from man to God. 
Man did not discover God; God revealed Himself to man. At first 
thought, the fact that the God of the universe revealed Himself 
supremely in Jesus of Nazareth might seem astounding, but it is 
not amazing at all when we recall how the history of the Hebrews 


and His Will to sensitive souls in every age: to Abraham, Moses, 
the prophets. In this manner God prepared man for the greatest 
revelation of all in Jesus Christ. Only through the life of a person, 
Jesus of Nazareth, could God speak to man in terms he could under- 
stand. Through the wisdom literature, through the law, through 
prophecy, God mediated revelation, but in the life of Jesus God re- 
vealed Himself unmistakably. 


Christianity is the religion of revelation. Its uniqueness lies in 
the fact that the God of the cosmos has revealed Himself in history. 
No other world religion save Judaism, which is the precursor of 
Christianity, has this historical foundation. It must be emphasized 
that the advent of Jesus as the self-revelation of God is not to be 
thought of in isolated terms. The incarnation is the consummation 
of the revelation of God which had been present in the community 
of Israel, whose history is the scene of the initial stages of that reve- 
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lation which God did not stop making with the incarnation but which 
has been continued in the Church, the extension of the Incarnation. It 
was in the fullness of time that God became man in the community 
of Israel, and it is to the community of the new Israel, the Church, 
that God is still revealing Himself and His will. St. Thomas Aquinas 
long ago wrote, “The Incarnation is the exaltation of human nature 
and the consummation of the universe.” All schools of thought: 
Roman, Anglican, Orthodox, Protestant, agree that God took the 
initiative in Christ. 

It is not even implied that God has limited the revelation of Him- 
self to the Old or to the New Israel. God has revealed Himself 
to all men through historical events. In every age and in every land 
He has raised up witnesses to Himself. Men whose mental processes 
were in part formed by the events themselves sought to interpret 
the events, and thus the interpretations were and are always fallible 
and of different worth and value. There are those, especially in cer- 
tain Protestant circles, who would limit God’s revelation to the 
Bible. All but the most obtuse readily agree that the Bible is not 
itself the revelation but the record of the revelation. To recognize 
that the Bible is a record and, therefore, subject to error saves peo- 
ple from static, narrow bibliolatry. Knowing that the Bible is the 
record of revelation, we look beyond the mere words for the mean- 
ing of the revelation; we search for the spirit of revelation rather 
than its letter. As someone has said, “The very heart of the Chris- 
tian Faith is Divine Revelation,” so we need to understand the full 
meaning of the revelation. 

Whereas the fundamentalist has regarded the Bible as God’s reve- 
lation, the liberal has sought to depend on reason as the medium 
through which God’s revelation has been and is made. Neither of 
these viewpoints is the Christian one, however, for Christianity’s 
foundation is not a book, not man’s reason, but what God has done 
in history. Protestantism as a whole has tried to make of Christi- 
anity an ideological religion, being comparable in this respect to the 
ancient heresy of gnosticism. Orthodox catholicism, on the other 
hand, has stressed the historical foundations and also the historical 
continuity of Christianity; and this in part accounts for the anti- 
thesis of Protestantism to Catholicism, and of Catholicism to Pro- 
testanism. 

Protestants by lodging divine revelation in the Bible withdrew 
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revelation from history, and by making salvation a direct transaction 
between God and the individual soul, they removed salvation from 
"history also. History cannot be treated so cavalierly, for if we are _ 
correct, and we think we are correct, in thinking of history as God’s _ 
action, then to have an adequate and true conception of God’s reve- 
ee we must include the historical continuum in our conception 
of all the fundamental teachings of Christianity. Protestantism 
would have avoided many errors had it had a better appreciation of 
history. For one thing, Protestantism would have a more adequate 
conception of the Church had it possessed at any time a real appreci- 
ation of history. 
Protestantism is notably weak in its doctrine of the Church, and 
in its extremity has invented an invisible Church which obviously is 

_ ideological, not historical. Not a few Protestants regard the visible 
Church as something of a club which one may join if his belief is” 
' correct and his conduct good enough. Some Protestant churches even — 
vote on new members. Over against this club conception of the 
Church is the historical one that the Church was created by God and | 
into this Church people are born in Holy Baptism. This historical = 
church is based on the family principle. People are born into it and 


but in the heat of controversy they lost sight of the Church. They 
_ granted significance to two chief truths—the Bible and individual — 
_ experience.” The Old Testament is relatively unimportant unless it — 


of their attempts and failures to serve and please Him. Some Pro- 
_ testants overlook entirely the fact that the books of the New Testa- 
-ment were written by members of the Church for Church members. 
St. Paul customarily gave his authority in the opening sentences of 
“his epistles and then addressed the group to which he was writing: 
“To the church of God which is at Corinth,” “Unto the church of 
the Thessalonians,” etc. i 
SALVATION 
Protestantism largely ignores the fact that individual instances 
of salvation did not occur outside the community, the Church, but in 
it. Protestantism gives salvation no context. It ignores the fact 


*Ibid., p. 200. 
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that the experience of salvation is the actual participation of the in- 
dividual in the divine life made available in the objective corporate 
fellowship of the Church. It has conceived of salvation as the re- 
sult of an experience effected by preaching the word of God found in 
the Bible. Actually, however, the Church is the locus and the agent 
through which salvation is offered to all. This Protestantism has 
tended to deny by its affirmation that salvation is by faith alone 
and that grace is unmediated, being available at all times directly 
from God. According to this opinion, grace is appropriated by per- 
sonal faith. Nothing—priest, hierarchy, or church—stands between 
the soul and God.‘ The Church is, therefore, not necessary to sal- 
vation. Salvation is a transaction between God and the individual 
soul, and as a purely spiritual act, needs no Church. Salvation for 
the Protestant occurs outside the Church and apart from it. The 
visible Church is but the association of the saved. One is saved 

first by his act of faith; and then, if he so desires, he joins the © 

Church. 

Justification by faith was originally conceived by the reformers 

to combat salvation by works of merit. Salvation by works of wd 
_ should have been proved erroneous, but in the heat of controversy 
the attack was turned against the Church. The reformers minimized 
the function of the Church in salvation. It is anomalous that the 
authorship of justification by faith alone was attributed to St. Paul, 
_ for the man who gave us the conception of the Church as the Body 
of Christ could hardly be held responsible for the formulation of a 
doctrine that would undermine that which he held very, very dear. 
There is no scriptural warrant for removing salvation from the 
Church and making it dependent upon individual experience as such. 
Protestantism from the Reformation to the present has ignored the 
_ fact that the Church is the recipient of God’s revelation and the 
_ bearer of salvation in history. It is the Protestants’ lack of an 
historical conception of Christianity and of the Church that separates 
the Anglican Communion from Protestantism today. The Church 
cannot be obviated with impunity. Israel was the first community 
established by God’s action; then a smaller community was formed 
around Jesus; finally, the Christian Church was launched at Pente- 
cost and has continued through the centuries. Protestantism seri- 
ously erred, therefore, when it took the Bible out of its context, the 
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Church, and exalted it as the revelation of God, and when the ex- 
perience of salvation was abstracted from its matrix and set up as 
the direct act of God upon the soul.’ 
Man’s salvation is determined by his response to what God has 
— done and is doing. St. Paul’s salvation was not his own doing. It 
wa his response to God’s prevenient grace which was operative, as 
% still is, in the Christian community. St. Paul’s response was not 
to a voice from above but to the community which he was persecut- 
iy ~a He simply responded to God’s prevenient grace at work in 
the concrete situation in the divine community. Said he, “All this 
4 is from God, who through Christ reconciled us to himself” (2 Cor. 
5:18). 


Tue ATONEMENT 


As intimated above, Christianity may not rightly be limited to 
- one event in the life of Jesus. Incarnation, Atonement, Resur- 
rection are interrelated; and each depends in part on the other 
truths. What is now to be said assumes what has been said about 
the Incarnation, for the Atonement, is meaningless unless the Incar- 
nation is already a part of our thinking. To the rationalist who 
perforce discards whatever he cannot define or understand, the 


Atonement appears either fantastic or immoral. This impression is 
a reaction against the terminology in which the doctrine has been 
expressed. It is salutary to remind ourselves that the Church has 
not committed herself to any one formulation of the doctrine of the 
Atonement. During different periods of history theologians have 
had varying opinions about the Atonement. We have studied the 
ransom theory, the vicarious satisfaction theory, the manifestation 
of love theory—and all fall short of the full meaning. Even these 
opinions are to be preferred to the modern theory that Jesus’s 
obedience unto death gives us a great example which we should seek 
to emulate, for this modern notion fails to explain the response men 
of every age have made to the Cross. The eaerly Church did not 
iew the Cross apart from the Resurrection. In the Cross, God met 
and overcame the source of all evil. God defeated sin and death. 
Through the Cross God brought new righteousness and new life to 
man. The Church is committed to the simple historical fact that 
Christ was crucified for man’s sins and that the Cross has the power 


205. 
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to redeem man. In the Cross we see the love of God and His con- 
-demnation of sin. The Cross is the ineradicable proof that what man 
does with his life is of utmost importance to God. Man never sins 
only against himself; his sin is always essentially against God. 


Tue Trinity 

Laymen, not to mention the clergy whose sins everyone is always 
eager to confess, are prone to envy the simplicity of the monotheism 
of Judaism and Mohammedanism. Monotheism, however, is much 
more abstract than the Trinitarian conception of God, for mono- 
theism must by its logic picture God as a simple but remote unity 
utterly separated from the diversity of the world. Monotheistic 
thought easily stresses God’s transcendance and majesty, but it has 
difficulty in thinking of God as personal or immanent. It is also 
extremely difficult if not impossible to apply the term Father to a 
remote Monad. Trinitarian doctrine states in the best words at 
our command the diversity within the unity of God: His transcen- 
dent sovereignty, redemptive love, and indwelling presence.  Tri- 
theism, with three gods, results from an interpretation of Person as 
-an individual. God is one Personal Being.’ Trinitarian thought and 
doctrine are not the result of pious theorizing; they are due to the 
Church’s desire and endeavor to be true to all the facts as they 
have been made known in history. Even if there is much about the 
nature of God we do not or cannot understand, it is encouraging 
to remember that God does not ask for an illumined mind but a 
loyal heart. It is of further encouragement to know that the doctrine 


of the Trinity was hammered out on the anvil of history. God has 


acted and we receive and respond to what He has done. History 
itself apart from God is an abstraction, for history is God at work in 
the world. In historv God has revealed Himself as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. We accept and adore. 

_ For many Protestants theology has degenerated into psychology 
which is concerned with man and his mind, not with God. Psy- 


chology with its emphasis on experience tends to lower all religion 


to the same common denominator. Liberal thinkers who became 
preoccupied with psychology lost any interest they might have had 


in history. Absorption with subjectivity helped destroy all objective 


reference for Christian faith. What Carlyle wrote of religion in his 


’ "G. B. Thomas, “Certain Christian Affirmations,” in The Interseminary Series. 
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“Characteristics” might well be written of much that goes on in our 
day under the name of religion. “Religion, like all else, is conscious 
of itself, listens to itself; it becomes less and less creative, vital; 
more and more mechanical. Considered as a whole, the Christian 
Religion of late ages has been continually dissipating itself into 
Metaphysics (psychology) and threatens now to disappear, as some 
rivers do, in deserts of barren sand.” 


Because of the abandonment of a theology rooted in history for 
psychology with its stress on experience, the incentive for converting 
the world to Christianity has been supplanted by the desire to 
share. Missions, therefore, simmer down to nothing more than the 
exchange of values and programs of social action. Christianity has 
never claimed, save in its modern garb, to be but one of many 
world religions. Indeed, none of the other great world religions 
has any conception of God’s being at work in history. Moham- 
medanism conceives of itself as a body of information and a code of 
ethics directly communicated to Mohammed by God. Gautama the 
Buddha sees history as but an illusion. Hinduism is concerned with 
the cosmic nature and not at all with history.° Thus they are ideo- 
logical, while Christianity is historical. Protestantism when it con- 
ceives of Christianity as a body of truth contained in the Bible denies 
the Christian heritage. For this is ideological, and each new inter- 
pretation of the truth leads to a division, thus accounting for the 
b proliferation of sects. 


The emphasis upon the subjective in Protestantism has had sev- 
= significant results. The corporate aspect of worship has been 
buried beneath the mistaken belief that each worshiper can properly 
evaluate the worth of the service on the basis of how it has effected 
him. Whenever and wherever it is granted that the individual re- 
action of worshipers determines the value of a service, worship de-— 
“generates into an endeavor to please, interest, and attract people. 
To render a service acceptable unto God is not the purpose of such > 
worship. Many crude, not to say vulgar, practices have been re- 
sorted to in an endeavor to stimulate Church attendance. Billy 
Sunday and Aimee Semple McPherson are but two cases in point. 
The subjectivity of Protestantism is apparent also in the architecture 
. "Thomas Carlyle, “Characteristics,” Harvard Classics, Vol. XXV, p. 338. 
°C. C. Morrison, What Is Christianity, p. 63. = 
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of their auditoriums (which word is itself significant). In the cen- 
ter of the east end there is a pulpit from which a man speaks; in 
the historical churches there is an altar upon which an offering is 
made to God. 

The overemphasis of the subjective in Protestantism has resulted 
in the gross neglect of the Holy Eucharist, the central Christian act 

of worship. Fewer and fewer celebrations of the Holy Eucharist 
are held by Protestants; and even when it is celebrated quarterly 
or annually, it is often but “an adjunct to a preaching service.”” The 
small table used in the Lord’s Supper is the vestigial remains of the 
great altar once set in the east end of every Christian church. The q 
doctrine of receptionism was the logical consequence of the over- 
weening pride and position of subjectivism. The presumption in- 
herent in the doctrine of receptionism is rather astounding, for what 
this doctrine maintains in effect is that God’s grace can be limited t 
the faithful and is of such an ethereal nature that it is dependent 
upon the faith of the recipient for its reality. The Eucharist to 
too many Protestants is an act of personal piety or a simple me- 
morial meal. Rather than its being such a puny thing, the Eucharist 
is primarily the reenactment of the drama of redemption and a re- 
presentation to God of the redemptive work and life of His Blessed 
Son. This offering God accepts and through His Church provides | 
spiritual sustenance for His children. The objective reality of the 
Sacrament must be recognized. 

Another effect of the overemphasis of the subjective in Protes- 
tantism is that evangelism has largely degenerated into revivalism 
with its play upon emotion. Revivalism is dormant in all but the 

_ most illiterate and unsophisticated communities. Lacking a vital 
evangelism, the energy of Protestantism is being directed towards 
social action. Many Protestants practically equate the Christian 
gospel with social action. This also is but another overemphasis of 
one aspect of the Christian Gospel. The logical and ultimate end — 
of subjectivism is humanism. Christianity is at the opposite pole 
to humanism with its belief in the supremacy of reason. Humanism 
with an air of superiority maintains that man can discover through 
reason the nature and purpose of God without revelation. Chris-_ 
tianity on the other hand claims that man can know the nature and 
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purpose of God because God has disclosed His purpose and nature 
‘to man. 

RoMANISM 


If up to this point I have appeared to be harsh with Protestantism 
and lenient with Roman Catholicism, let me now correct that impres- 
sion. Whereas I believe Protestantism to be guilty of reducing Chris- 
tianity to an ideological religion, 1 also believe Romanism is apostate 
to the Christian heritage, for the Roman Church has vested salva- 
tion in the hierarchy and has wilfully withheld from the laity any 
significant participation in the Church’s affairs. The Roman Church 
is not a unity despite its claims, for a sharp division exists between 
clergy and laity. The clergy wield the authority, determine the 
faith, and thus control the Church. Salvation is made to depend 
upon obedience to the hierarchy. Many of Rome’s additions to the 
faith are not of historical derivation but of ideological origin—I refer 
especially to the two latest doctrines which were made de fide. Dog- 
matism as opposed to dogma is the denial of human limitation. We 
cannot rightly ascribe to our own beliefs or to those of any one 
Church the certainty that can actually be ascribed only to the 
omniscience of Ged Himself. Rome’s chief asset is its conception 
of the corporateness of Christianity, but just as the Protestants have 
overemphasized the subjective element of Christianity so have the 
Romanists overemphasized the objective or corporate aspects of 
Christianity to the practical neglect of the individual. 

We must distinguish between subjectivism and individualism, for 
Christianity does not minimize the importane of the individual but 
on the contrary stresses his importance. We are born into this 
world one by one, and we depart from it one by one. We must 
not lose sight of the individual. The worth and dignity of the in- 
ividual is one of the great contributions of Christianity to civiliza- 
tion. In the movements which are corporate in nature, the individual 
is given little if any significance per se. Communism, fascism, naz- 
ism each ignores the individual and keeps him in abject submission 
to the corporate body, whether class, race, or state. In all fairness, 
however, it must be pointed out that these corporate movements do 
succeed in investing little lives with significance that is gained by 
each individual’s feeling cf belonging to something great and power- 
ful. Whereas subjectivism must be deplored, the individual must 
not be submerged in the body but encouraged to find his greatest 
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fulfillment within the body. Christianity is not man’s private affair. 
Man essentially is a social being. All significant experiences are in- 
formed and nourished by the experience and insights of others. Man 
continuously benefits from the past. In fact, it is practically im- 
possible to start de novo in any realm, for we are part of all that 
has gone before. “There is nothing new under the sun” can be 
interpreted to mean that nothing ever is discovered without reliance 
to some degree on that which has gone before. Preparation, either 
direct or indirect, has been made in the past and by the past for 
that which ensues. 

Man historically has sought to give corporate expression to that 
which he believed. Corporate worship does not, nor is it meant to, 
supplant private worship. Corporate worship infuses individual 
devotion with significance and power. Corporate worship provides 
the atmosphere for a corporate approach to God. The object or 
concern of Christianity is not nature or man but God, and Chris- 
tianity’s purpose is to bring man into a right relationship with God. 
Any conception of rejigion which is not God-centered is not Chris- 
tian. According to Dr. T. M. Greene, both the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant positions insist that true Christian faith involves the 
conviction that God’s existence, nature, and revelation of Himself 
admit of no doubt. 

It is not necessary that we hold either the subjective or the ob- 
jective conception of Christianity. Rather should we seek to hold 
these two viewpoints in balance. To overemphasize the subjective 
element in Christianity results in humanism, and to overemphasize 
the objective or corporate aspect of Christianity results in institution- 
alism. Despite the fact that the Church has compromised at many 
points with modern secular thought and practice, the Church still 
has the power and capacity to redeem our life. Organized religion 
must recover from its partial degeneracy into rival and competing 
sects voicing mutually exclusive claims. It will recover when it re- 
discovers the virtue of Christian humility. The Christian Church 
can speak effectively and with authority to the chaos and confusion 
of our world only if it is truly catholic and ecumenical. The Chris- 
tian Church is the historical community or fellowship through which 
the Christian answer to the problems of the world must be given. 
This function will be achieved when its adaptation to the secular has 
been purified and the Church becomes a transforming instrument in 
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the hands of God. God in the beginning created the Church and 
called it into being to be His instrument for saving the world from 
evil. God does not work in a vacuum but in history, and He uses 
people and events to achieve His will. Man is made in such a way 
that he must be a co-worker with God. We must cooperate with 
God’s will or else our work will come to naught. The purpose of 
God’s revelation of Himself is not primarily to illumine the mind of 
man, but to bring man into fellowship, so that obedience to God’s 
will may be effected in individuals and in society. 
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III. Paum Sunpay 


By Freperick C. Grant 


Union Theological Seminary 

The story of Palm Sunday is told somewhat differently in the 
Fourth Gospel and in the other three gospels. In the majestic 
sacred drama of the Fourth Gospel, the Triumphal Entry is ex- 
plained as the enthusiastic outburst of popular acclaim on the part 
of the crowd who “had been with him when he called Lazarus out 
of the tomb and raised him from the dead.” Who else could Jesus 
be, if not Israel’s true Messiah, come at last, the mighty scion of 
the house of David who was to be Zion’s true king—the king in- 
cognito, arriving in disguise, unknown at first but now clearly mani- 
fest by his supernatural power? “So they took branches of palm 
_ trees and went out to meet him, crying ‘Hosanna—Blessed be he 
who comes in the name of the Lord, even the king of Israel!” It 
makes no difference that palm trees do not grow at Jerusalem: 

_ this is art—quite as natural and understandable as the pictures by 
modern Chinese and Indian Christians, or by Dutch or Flemish 
artists of long ago—who picture the Nativity and other scenes in 
the Gospel story with backgrounds familiar to them. (Some schol- 
ars have argued that the palms reflect the origin of the Gospel of 
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John in Egypt—one more item of evidence connecting that Gospel 
with Alexandria; others suggest that the palms were brought from 
Jericho, where there were famous palm groves.) And the conse- 
quences of the incident, as told in John, are different. The crowd— 
and even the disciples—are, at the time, unaware of the significance 
of their spontaneous act: only after Jesus’ death, resurrection, and 
glorification do they look back and recognize its true meaning, in 
the light of prophecy now fulfilled (John 12:16). At the moment, 
it had been only a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm. The Phari- 
sees, his constant antagonists in this sacred drama, saw in it only 
the evidence of popular folly: “You see that you can do nothing; 
look, the world has gone after him.” And then came the Greeks, 
seeking Jesus—fitting symbol of the whole world’s turning to him. 
The rest of the chapter, indeed the rest of the Gospel of John, shows 
how Jesus by entering Jerusalem in this manner caused a further 
division among the Jews; some believed in him, others disbelieved— 
and the choice, for him or against him, was inescapable. Palm Sun- 
day thus marked one of the great turning points in this marvellous 
drama of Light and Darkness, the coming of the true Light into the 
world and its acceptance by some, its rejection by others. “I have 
come as light into the world”, says Jesus later in this chapter (vs. 
46)—and the judgment is already taking place! 

It is common today, in American Protestant theology, to assume 
that the true historical course of events is represented in the Synop- 
tic Gospels, and that John has altered this in the interest of his 
dramatic “symbolism”. In the other Gospels there is no resurrection 
of Lazarus, and the whole incident of the Triumphal Entry has 
been planned in advance by our Lord! The antagonism of the au- 
thorities is motivated, in the Synoptic Gospels, by the cleansing of 
the temple, which followed (either at once, as in Matthew, or the 
next day, as in Mark): whereas John locates the cleansing at the 
very outset of Jesus’ ministry. But even so (on either view) the 
people do not understand what is taking place. At the end, in Mat- 
thew (21:10f), “When he entered Jerusalem all the city was stirred, 
saying, ‘Who is this?? And the crowds said, “This is the prophet 
Jesus from Nazareth of Galilee.” Not the king of Israel, not the 
Light of the world entering its darkness, not the Fire Bringer 
whose words and whose self-manifestation are ipso facto the divine 
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judgment or the divine salvation of the world—but only one more 
local prophet now arrived at the religious capital! 

The historical and literary problems involved in these parallel 
accounts must be left to the classroom and the seminar; but at 
least this much can be said here: (1) The story is an inalienable part 
of the whole story of Jesus. (2) It has been handed down in tradi- 
tion, as story; and those who handed it down added something by — 
way of interpretation to it. This is true of all tradition. As Professor 
C. H. Dodd has reminded us, “All history is interpretation.” With- 
out interpretation, and minus a meaning, no events are ever re- 
corded and handed down, either in writing or in oral tradition. (3) 
Again, the real meaning was somewhat obscure at first. Only in 
the later light of Jesus’ glorification did this event (or any event in 
the Lord’s earthly life) come to be seen in its true significance. (4) 
Moreover, whether Jesus actually planned the event, or whether it 
was an unpremeditated demonstration of enthusiasm by the crowd, 
the appearance of Jesus (at Jerusalem, and in the world) was a 
challenge to faith, which cut across men’s paths like a judgment 
from on high—was, in fact, God’s judgment, for salvation or for 
condemnation, as men either believed in Jesus or rejected him. This 
is a major theme of the Fourth Gospel, and it ought to be noted 
that we have not yet finished with the Fourth Gospel—it deserves 
more serious study (even from the historical point of view) than 
most of us have given it during the past generation. (5) Finally, 
Jesus did mot fulfill the nationalistic hopes of those who greeted him 
as Son of David, King of Zion, the political redeemer of Israel. His 
purpose was something sterner than could be envisaged on the na- 
tionalistic level, and involved death, not coronation, and a world- 
mission, not revolt against Rome and then world-empire for his 
people. Men tried to use Jesus for their purposes; but he could not, 
he would not, be thus used. And out of that conflict came tragedy, 
suffering, death, a cross, with a superscription which read, “This 
is Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.”—But he had never in- 
tended to be a political ruler—it was contrary to his whole teaching, 
spirit, and purpose. Unless you accept Robert Eisler’s strange the- 
ory that Jesus actually planned and began a revolt in Jerusalem 
against the Roman occupation-government, there seems to be no 
explanation but this one, viz. that the nationalists tried to use Jesus 
for their purposes, but gave up when they discovered that his pur- 
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pose was purely religious, and that he and his followers could not 
be enrolled beneath the banners of the revolution. 


And it has been so ever since. Men have tried to use the ih 
for their purposes; not only men outside the church, men of position 
in the state who have recognized its value as a force for law and 

order, or for policing the proletariat—or proletarians who welcomed 
its gospel, up to a point, as a force to use against the economic or 
political masters who oppressed them; not only men outside the 
church, but some within it, occasionally whole groups of churches, 
have lent themselves to be so used. The long history of the church 
in its various branches, Byzantine, Roman, Protestant, affords nu- 
merous examples of attempts to use the Gospel as leverage against 
opposing forces—always identified, at the time, as the forces of 
evil, of slavery and oppression, or of unrest and revolt. But neither 
Christ nor his church nor the gospel can be so used, not permanently 
or successfully. And when men have finally turned against the 
church, as a failure in their eyes, they have had to be reminded, as _ 
was the French king by the Reformer Théodore de Béze, “Sire, 
the church is an anvil which has worn out many hammers.” This — 
does not mean that the Gospel has nothing to say to social idealism — 
or idealists. Many of the great achievements in social advance have 

come because men recognized that present conditions could not be 
endured by men who professed to follow Christ: slavery, for example, 
and gladiatorial combats, and the penalty of branding or of cruci- 

_ fixion—as Constantine is said to have abolished these because it 
was not proper so to treat a human being, even a criminal, who is 
“made in the likeness of God.” But the Gospel does not stop there. 
Christ’s ethics are an ethics of the family, and the family is world- 
wide, and the Father is God. “One is your father, and all ye are 
brethren.” Not merely social or economic or political equilibrium 
is the aim of the Gospel, but a whole new way of life for man upon 
the earth, a life motivated by love and consideration; a way of life 
where the demand for justice is met, but more than met, by sym- 
pathy and understanding and fellowship. 


We live in a time—one of the “times of troubles”, as Professor 
Toynbee describes them—in which men idealize nationality or state- 
hood beyond all bounds. It has been so for three or four centuries 
now. “National sovereignty”. has become the god of the political 
arena, and the motivating force in relations between peoples. No- 
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die sania be done—or even contemplated—which will in any way 
infringe upon national rights, or suggest their limitation or abandon- 
ment. But the state is mot the natural, and certainly not the su- 
pernatural, unit in human society, or its center of unity in a final 
and satisfactory organization of human relations. It is an artificial 
creation. Even ethnic unity is an impossible dream—there are no 
pure races: Hitler’s “Aryan” theory was sheer nonsense. Not even 
the Jews are a purely homogeneous people—and some of us think 
they would do better to recognize that Judaism is a religion, not a 
race. The world is “one world”, slowly emerging now into a con- 
sciousness of its unity; but even that will not be the full realization 
of the promise of the Gospel. For true unity is spiritual. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the mediaeval church, which was a supra-national organi- 
zation, realized the true unity of mankind more adequately than has 
any organization of men since that period. Let me say it in the 
bluntest terms: the church, especially in the measure and degree to 
which it realizes the ideal or note of “catholicity”, comes nearer 
the Kingdom of God than the state can ever hope to come, whether 
it be monarchist, or republican, or communist—or even the fulfilled 


dream of some earthly Utopia. Of course the state becomes a 


truer organ of spiritual unity the closer it approximates—not the 
church—but the Kingdom of God. And there have been times 
when the state was a true expression, in some measure, of the di- 
vine Kingdom; but not often—for its origin, as St. Augustine re- 
iterated a thousand times in his City of God, is on another level 
than that of the Kingdom of Christ. 

But the trouble has been that men have identified Christ and 
the Gospel (or the Kingdom of God) with either the church or the 
state, and have failed to realize that the divine Reign is before and 
above and behind and beneath all other rule or reign; and that all 
other powers must submit to God’s power, and all authority bow 
before his authority—all human justice is only a reflection (modified 
and distorted and imperfect) of the divine justice. 


1. We see this in the church—which is not an end in itself, but 


a means to an end, the Reign of God. ‘In 1917 an American chap- 


lain in France tried to get permission to use a village church in the 

neighborhood for his Christmas service. Permission was refused. 

Permission to use the schoolhouse was likewise refused. The only 

place available was a barnyard. And there, wrote Bishop Brent, 
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“under the wide spreading eaves of a great barn, we set up an 

improvised altar. The French peasants and the cattle that stood 
by were hospitable to us. The weather was bleak and dull. It 

_ was Bethlehem all over again as the massed men in khaki knelt 
in the litter of straw before the Christ of Bethlehem. There was 

no room for Him in the inn. All that exclusiveness can do is 
to shut out men from itself and perhaps drive them nearer to 
God. Sometimes ecclesiasticism is so cold and cruel with its 
anathemas and lack of vision that one wonders how God can 
continue to use it for His Kingdom—if indeed He does. . . . The 
world is falling to pieces, the churches are tagging behind the 
armies, and nothing is being done that is worthy of the name 
of witness-bearing for unity as Christ begs us to interpret it.” 
(Letter to Robert Gardiner, Easter 1918.) 


Strong words for a bishop to utter! But they ring absolutely true-— 
and are truer today than they were thirty years ago. 

2. The same spirit is abroad among the nations. We want a 
united world, we pray for world peace. But deep in our hearts we 
want something else even more, and our true prayer is unuttered: 
We want power, and prosperity, and the “American way of life” (as 
we call it), and we want other nations to look out for themselves— 
only don’t let them interfere with our prosperity. If they do, we 
will go to war again!—If that is true of many of us, here in the 
U. S., it is also true of many in the other nations. Russia wants the 
Dardanelles; Russia wants the atom bomb. France wants the Saar, 
if not the Ruhr. Germany wants unity, and its old boundaries. But 
what really are America, Russia, France, Germany? Are they 
mutually exclusive entities, made up of totally homogeneous popula- 
tions, each with its own concerted and universally agreed program 
for expansion or prosperity or the status quo—or whatever? It is 
to laugh! We are only fooling ourselves if we think nations are like 
biological species, naturally at war with one another and fixed in 
type, like the species in Aristotle’s view of nature, incapable of 

_ cross-breeding, incapable of modification. Instead, the vast mass of 
human beings are all of one blood, have more or less the same ob- 
jectives in life, are all potential members of the Kingdom of God and 

_chidren of the Most High; these political entities—viewed as im- 
pervious and unalterable species—are only a long-sanctioned myth, 

for the most part, which gets expressed by the noisiest and nnn 
active (often the most virulent and violent) group in each society— 
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or the group with most to gain by the perpetuation of the myth, 
most to lose by its abandonment. 

And the church—will the church let itself be used by this rampant 
modern nationalism, whereas the church’s Lord refused to be thus 
used by the nationalists of his day—in a strikingly similar world 
to ours—and died asserting his integrity and the supremacy of God’s 
Kingdom over all the kings and peoples of the earth? “My kingdom 
is not from this world” . . . these words placed on his lips in the 
Gospel of John are true words, and perfectly express his spirit. And 
the only hope (as some of us see it) for salvation in our chaotic mod- 
ern political society, with its threat of total destruction and the anni- 
hilation, not of nations but of mankind, lies in taking the Gospel 
of Jesus as he meant it, not in watering it down to suit the political 
needs of the day, or in trying to use it to the advantage of one 
party or another in the world-wide class struggle that is now break- 


ing upon us. 


THE USE OF ECCLESIA IN THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 


By Srerpuen C. Watke 
Trinity Church, Portsmouth, Virginia 


_ Anyone considering the Apostolic Fathers must realize that they 
come from the same time as several of the New Testament authors. 
Lietzmann’ in his discussion of the end of the first and the beginning 
of the second centuries intersperses the discussion of what we call 
the Apostolic Fathers with the later New Testament writers, such as 
James, Hebrews, I Peter, Ephesians, I and II Timothy, Titus, and 
the Johannine literature. I and II Clement, the Didache, and the 
Epistle of Barnabas are according to him to be considered only in 
conjunction with these New Testament writings. Ignatius follows 
closely the Johnannine literature, as does Polycarp. The Martyr- 
dom of St. Polycarp was written some years after II Peter. 


*Lietzmann, Hans, The the Christian Church, by B. L. 
Woolf; New York, Scribner; ch. 11, pp. 254-295. 
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Lietzmann’s method is obviously the correct one for any historical 
discussion of the beginnings of Christianity. This manner of hand- 
ling the material makes us realize that both the New Testament and 
the Apostolic Fathers are helpful in learning of the origins of the 
Church. But one must not lean too heavily on the Apostolic Fathers 
doctrinally because, although they were written at the same time 
and were current at the same time, they were not incorporated into 
the New Testament. One reason for this is that they had no Apostle’s 
name attached to them, except for the Epistle of Barnabas. There 
is, however, the additional fact that they lack the clearness and vi- 
tality of the Apostolic gospel and teaching. The great mass of Chris- 
tian people did not experience the help from Barnabas that they 
received from Hebrews, and so Barnabas was omitted from the New 
Testament. 

The letter which we know as I Clement was undoubtedly an offi- 
cial epistle of the Church in Rome to the Church in Corinth. Once | 
again, as in St. Paul’s time, there had arisen factions and schisms in 
the Corinthian Church, based on an argument which had resulted in 
the deposition of certain presbyters. The letter pleads for the res- 
toration of these men. The dates given for the writing of this epistle 
vary from 75 to 110 A.D., but the most probable seems to be the 
year 96, during the Domitianic persecution. From some external 
evidence’ it would seem that one Clement, a freedman, was the chief 
of the Roman clergy at the time and upon him fell the duty of com- 
posing this work. 

The Didache was apparently “a manual of Church instruction.” 
From its similarity with the Epistle of Barnabas, scholars have de- 
duced that both of these writings were based on a pre-Christian 
Jewish document, which taught the doctrine of the Two Ways—that 
of life and that of death. The earlier chapters of the Didache are 
based on this distinction, while the later have additional instruction 
on various parts of Christian worship and life. The only manu- 
script of the document is the one found by the Metropolitan Byren- 
nios in 1873 in the Patriarchal Library at Constantinople. Authorities 


*Lake, Kirsopp, The Apostolic Fathers, Vol. I (The Loeb Classical Library): 
London, Heinemann; N. Y., Putnam, 1930; pp. 4-5. 


"Lake, op. cit., p. 307. 
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differ as to the date of the writing; few would place it later than 
the early years of the second century.‘ 

Although it is almost impossible even to hazard a guess at the place 
of origin of the Didache, from internal evidence the Epistle of Barna- 
bas had a very definite connection with the Alexandrian Church. It 
has a very anti-Jewish and extremely allegorical conception of the 
Old Testament which is typically Alexandrian. Its date, however, 
has been set over a period of sixty years. Bishop Lightfoot believed 
it to have been written between 70 and 79 A.D.* Kirsopp Lake* re- 
fused to choose between this date and the one preferred by Lietz- 
mann’ and by other and earlier writers, which would date the book 
during the revolt of Barcochba, or between 123-135 A.D. Once 
again we would not like to choose between these two dates, although 
Bp. Lightfoot’s reasoning is rather convincing. 

The Epistles of St. Ignatius can be placed in time and space more 
accurately. They were written by Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch 
in Syria, during the reign of Trajan (98-117 A.D.), as he journeyed 
to martyrdom in Rome. Three letters were sent to neighboring 
Churches, which had despatched representatives to greet Ignatius 
as he passed through Smyrna. Another from Smyrna was to the 
Church in Rome, asking that they do nothing to prevent his dying 
for his Lord during the games. From Smyrna he proceeded on his 
journey, and from Troas wrote to the Smyrnaeans and their Bishop, 
Polycarp, and to the Church in Philadelphia. The first Epistle of 
Polycarp (c. 13) to the “Church sojourning in Philippi” was written 
very soon after Ignatius had passed to accompany a collection of the 
martyr’s letters which had been requested. The main body of the 
Epistle (or the second Epistle, viz. cc. 1-12 and 14) dates from per- 
haps twenty years later. 

The writing which we know as II Clement has also had a variety 
of dates assigned to it. Harnack thought it was written by Bishop 
it to have been written between 120 and 140.’ Lietzmann agrees 
Soter of Rome to Corinth around the year 170. Lightfoot thought 


‘Lake. op. cit.. p. 307. Lightfoot, J. B. The Apostolic Fathers; London & 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1893; pp. 215-216. 

‘Lightfoot, op. cit., pp. 240-242. 

*Lake, op. cit., pp. 337-338. 

*Lietzmann, op. cit., pp. 293-294. 

®Cf. Lake, op. cit., pp. 126-127. 

*Lightfoot, op. cit., p. 41. 
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with this date, but not with the location of its writing.” Lake ad- 
vances the authority of other authors for its having been more closely 
connected by its thought with Alexandria than with Rome or Cor- 
inth." There is only one point that is really clear about II Clement. 
That is that it is not, as many considered for so long, a letter at all, 
‘but a homily or sermon addressed to a worshipping congregation. 
About the date of the last of the works we are studying, that 
which is known as the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, there is some 
certainty. The date of the death of Polycarp can be fixed as Feb. 
23, either 155 or 156 A.D.” The Church in Smyrna wrote to the 
Church in Philomelium, describing the flight, the capture, and the 
subsequent trial and martyrdom of the saint. The letter was ob- 


viously written upon the request of the Philomelian Church, sometime 


shortly after the martyr’s death. 


When we turn now to the New Testament use of the word ecclesia, 
it is clear that several meanings of the term are to be found there. 
The first is typical Greek usage, as it would be employed in any 
ordinary conversation or letter. It means an assembly of the people; 
perhaps our best translation would be “town-meeting.” It is used 
thus in the speech of the town clerk at Ephesus in Acts 19:39, “And 
if anyone should make enquiry further, it shall be explained in the 
regular assembly.” Secondly, its meaning is that found also in the 
Septuagint, where it means an assembly of Israelites. There are 
two examples of this in the New Testament, both of them translations 
or quotations from the Old Testament. Hebrews 2:12 quotes Psalm 
22:22, and Acts 7:38 describes the scene of Exodus 19:16ff. The 
third use, which like the others is of no help in discovering the New 
Testament conception of the Church, may be used to describe any 
gathering or throng of men assembled by chance or tumultuously. 
This sense is also found in Acts (19:32 and 19:41) and refers to 
the riot in Ephesus, caused by Demetrius the silversmith. 

To discover the Christian meanings of the word ecclesia, it is nec- 
essary to turn to other passages in the New Testament in which we 
find it used. The first of these comprise a section which conveys the 
thought of the Church as an assembly of Christians gathered for 


jetzmann, op. cit.. p. 267. 


"Cf. Note 8 above. 
™Lake, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 310-311. 
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worsip. This conception is really basic to the whole unique use which 
the New Testament makes of the word. Always behind the idea of 
the Church, whether it be used for a small group or the whole body 
of Christians, there is this meaning of the Church at worship in 
unity and fellowship. The problem of the offending brother in Mat- 
thew 18:17 is clarified considerably when it is understood that here 
it is the worshipping Church that is understood, the Church which is 
close to God and representative of Christ. For that reason it has 
the power to treat the sinning brother as a Gentile and a publican. 

The majority of the examples of this sense are to be found in 
First Corinthians,” particularly ch. 14, where St. Paul is speaking 
of the proper worship of the gathered brethren: “He who speaks with 
tongues edifies himself; but he who prophesies edifies the Church.” 
Or again, “But if there is no interpreter let him be silent in the 
Church, and let him speak to himself and to God.” Or again in 
ch. 11 where the Apostle is chiding them for their conduct at the 
celebration of the Holy Communion and at the agapé, he writes: 
“For have you not houses in which to eat and to drink? or do you 
despise the Church of God, and put them to shame who have not?!” 


There is one other verse in which ecclesia is used in this sense, I 


Timothy 3:15. 

The most frequent use that is made of ecclesia in the New Testa- 
ment is to signify those who anywhere, in city or village, constitute 
such a Christian company as the above and are united into the one 
body. The term so used is probably Pauline in its origin. This is 
a difficult point to prove, but it is to be noticed that the great ma- 
jority of the verses in which it occurs in this sense are from St. 
Paul’s Epistles. Again we note that St. Luke, the disciple of St. 
Paul, used it in the Acts with some frequency. Going as he did to 


| 


the Gentile Churches, it would be necessary for St. Paul to find a 


term which would be meaningful both to the Gentiles and also to 
the Jews of the Dispersion with whom he began his ministry in each 
town. This is not in any sense to say that the meaning that St. 
Paul embodied in the word was originated by him. No one who has 
read Dr. Flew’s masterly account“ of the fundamental conception as 
found in the teaching of Jesus could ever believe that. But it would 
seem true that St. Paul was the first, by necessity, to employ ecclesia 


1 Cor. 10:32; 11:18; 11:22; 14:4, 5, 12, 19, 23, 28, 34, 35. 
“Flew, R. Newton, Jesus and His Church; N. Y., Abingdon, 1938; passim. 
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of the body of Christian folk, who formed a unity in their worship 
and in their action. That the expression was the right one may be 
seen by the continued use which Christians have made of it through 
the years. 

There is one point that should be brought out clearly here. The 
use is a very limited one as far as space is concerned. St. Paul 
would say “the Church of God which is in Corinth” (I Cor. 1:2), 
or “the Church which is in their house” (Rom. 16:5), or “and all the 
brethren that are with me to the Churches of Galatia” (Gal. 1:2). 
The Acts of the Apostles says “the Church which was in Jerusalem” 
(8:1), or “And about that time Herod the king stretched forth his 
hands to afflist certain of those who were of the Church” (12:1; 
note that this refers to the Jerusalem Church), or again “Therefore 
having been conveyed on the way by the Church they passed through 
Phoenicia and Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles and 
making great joy for all the brethren” (15:3). In addition, in the 
first chapters of Revelation, we find “John to the seven Churches 
which are in Asia” (1:4), or “To the angel of the Church which is 
in Ephesus, write” (2:1). What we are trying to point out is that 
St. Paul and the other writers are limited in this use to the Church 
in a certain household or in a particular town or city. This is not 
to say that in their minds there was any thought of congregational- 
ism. The Church in a city is representative of the whole Church of 
God, or perhaps it would be better to say, it is the Church of God 
in that city. 

The next sense is that of the whole body of Christians scattered 
throughout the world. It is upon this sense that St. Paul’s concep- 
tion of the Body of Christ is built. For there is much more to the 
idea than that the Church is composed of people found here and 
there throughout the world. It is a unity. It is a living, active body 
empowered by Christ. It is the instrument for the accomplishment 
of God’s purposes. It is the Church. It is what is found in the 
- various cities and villages and households. When St. Paul writes, 
_ “And God has put some in the Church, first apostles, second prophets, 
third teachers” (I Cor. 12:28) he is not speaking of the Church in 
Corinth but of the whole Church. Or again when he writes, “For 
you have heard of my manner of life then in Judaism, that beyond 
measure I persecuted the Church of God and made havoc of it” 
(Gal. 1:13), he is not speaking of the congregation in Jerusalem 
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alone. He is speaking of the whole body of Christians. Or in 
Ephesus (whether St. Paul be the author or not is not a question 
for this paper to decide), “In order that now to the principalities 
and powers in the heavens might be made known through the Church 
the manifold wisdom of God” (3:10), or “Husbands, love your 
wives, even as also Christ loved the Church and gave himself up for 
it” (5:25), the author is not speaking of the Ephesian Church but 
of the whole of the Church of God. The Church of God is a unity, 
a unity which is found equally in the whole body of Christ and in 
each separate manifestation of it. 

In addition to these uses there is one text in which the term is 
transferred to the assembly of faithful Christians already dead and 
received into heaven: “To the festival assembly and to the Church 
of the first-born who are enrolled in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of the righteous made perfect” (Heb. 12:23). 
This use of the term to describe the triumphant Church is unique, 
not only in the New Testament but also, so far as we can judge, in 
the Apostolic Fathers. 

We turn now to a comparison of the uses the Apostolic Fathers 
make of the term ecclesia with those given above from the New 
Testament. The first three senses, in which ecclesia is to be trans- 
lated assembly, find only one echo in the sub-apostolic writings. In 
the Epistle of Barnabas we find the second meaning, that of the 
assembly of Israelites. It is a quotation from-the same Psalm that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews quotes. “For the Lord says again, And 
by what shall I appear before the Lord my God and be glorified? 
He says, I will confess you in the assembly of my brethren, and will 
sing to you in the midst of the assembly of saints. We then are 
they whom he brought into a good land.”” 

Our first specifically Christian use was, we found, an assembly of 
Christians gathered for worship. This thought continues in the 
Apostolic Fathers, though the quotations are not so numerous as one 
might expect. Perhaps that is because these later authors could 
assume this meaning and also because they were chiefly concerned 
with other matters. St. Ignatius” has three definite sentences in which 


*Epistle of Barnabas 6:16; all quotations from the Apostolic Fathers are trans- 
lations from the Greek (or Latin) text as given in Lake, op. cit. Z 


Ignatius, Trallians 3:1; Ephesians 5:2a; Smyrnaeans 8:1. 
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he employs “Church” in this way. Actually he is begging in each 
case for a continued and increased unity between the congregation 
and its officers, particularly the bishops. “Likewise let all respect 
the deacons as Jesus Christ, even as the Bishop is also a type of 
the Father, and the presbyters as the council of God and the college 
of Apostles. Without these it is not called a Church.” “For if the 
prayer of one and another have such a force how much more that of 
the Bishop and of the whole Church.” “Let no one do any of these 
things pertaining to the Church without the Bishop.” These three 
uses are in connection with the worship of the Church, particulariy 
the Eucharist. The other quotation which we would assign here is 
from the Didache.” “In Church thou shalt confess thy transgression, 
and thou shalt not betake thyself to prayer with an evil conscience. 
This is the way of life.” The phrase here is év éxxAnoia or “in 
church.” From the context it is obvious that the meaning is not 
the Church gathered for the purpose of judgment, but gathered for 
the purpose of worship. These four quotations are so far as we can 
see, very definitely in agreement with the New Testament usage. 
There is also in our authors the second main New Testament use, 
i.e. those who anywhere, in city or village, constitute such a Chris- 
tian company as the above and are united into one body. We find 
the term ecclesia in the first sentence, in fact as the first word, of 
the first of the Apostolic Fathers, Clement of Rome. “The Church 
of God which dwells at Rome to the Church of God which dwells 
at Corinth, to the called, made holy by a will of God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”“” I Clement has two other uses in the same 
sense. St. Ignatius has it in every one of his epistles in the head- 
ings, and it is also found there in St. Polycarp’s Epistle to the 
Philippians. We find St. Ignatius beseeching the different churches 
to send delegates or ambassadors of God to the Church in Antioch 
of Syria, again employing the term in our present sense. As an ex- 
ample, he writes to the Church of Smyrna: “In order therefore that 
your work may become perfect both on earth and in heaven, it is 
fitting to the honor of God that your Church appoint a delegate of 
God... .””" In addition the letter which we know as the Martyr- 


dom of St. Polvcarp uses ecclesia in this sense in its introduction and 
"Didache 4:14. 
I Clement, Introduction; see also 44:3a and 47:6. 
*Ienatius, Smyrnaeans 11:2. 
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in one other place. This latter reads as follows: “And he went out 
quietly to a farm, not far distant from the city, and stayed with a 
few friends, doing nothing but pray night and day for all, and for 
the Churches throughout the world, as was his custom.”” : 

There is, however, in St. Ignatius a unique use of this sense of 
ecclesia. There are five references” in which he writes of the Church 
in a province rather than in a village or city. It is to be admitted 
that St. Paul writes to the “Churches” of Galatia. But this is not 
the same. “Pray for the Church which is in Syria,” writes St. 
Ignatius. Whether this is a corruption in the text by which the 
words “Antioch in” have been omitted before Syria, it is impossible 
to tell. There are at least an equal number of references which use 
this phrase. This raises several interesting questions. Does it mean 
that the Church in Syria is to be thought of as a unit? Is the Bishop 
of Antioch (in this case St. Ignatius) to be considered as a provincial 
bishop as well as a municipal bishop; and this in whatever sense one 
understands the word bishop? Does the founding Church, considered 
in this case the ancient Church of Antioch, have any sort of juris- 
diction over its neighboring and smaller sisters? Or are we pressing 
a chance reference to mean something more than it was ever intended 
to mean? Actually we are seeing here the first part of that move- 
ment which was to end in the primitive Church with the formation 
of diocesan organizations and later of the patriarchates. 

Our fourth New Testament sense of the word ecclesia was the 
whole body of Christians scattered throughout the world. We find 
this also in the Apostolic Fathers. The author of the Epistle of 
Barnabas uses it (7:11) in one of his more complicated metaphors 
and allegories from the Old Testament, in a way which is completely 
beyond the comprehension of the modern mind: “But why is it that 
they place the wool in the midst of the thorns? It is a figure of Jesus 
set for the Church, because whosoever wants to take away the scar- 
let wool must suffer much because the prickly bush is formidable, 
and being oppressed He is lord of it.” This becomes clearer, of 
course, when we realize that the author conceives of the Old Testa- 
ment as a series of examples for, and as spiritual allegories of, the 
Church. Still it is rather obscure. 

The homily or sermon which we know as II Clement uses this sense — 


*Martyrdom of St. Polycarp 5§:1b. 
"Ignatius, Ephesians 21:2; Magnesians 14:1b, 14:1c; Trallians 13:1; Romans 9:1. 
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of ecclesia in a passage that is reminiscent, faintly, of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians: “I do not suppose that you are ignorant that the 
living Church is the body of Christ. For the Scriptures say God 
made man, male and female. The male is Christ; the female the 
Church.”” But as this passage is written in conjunction with a com- 
pletely new sense of ecclesia, it can properly be put aside until we 
consider this additional type. 

The Didache has three passages” which are of the type we are 
now considering. The first two have to do with the gathering of 
the Church “from the ends of the earth” and “from the four winds” 
into God’s Kingdom. It might be well to note here that for the 
most part throughout the New Testament and in the Apostolic 
Fathers, the Church is the Church of God. Christ is the head of the 
Church, which is His Body. But both Christ and the Church, being 
one, are God’s. We in this latter day are apt to forget that, and 
it is rather an important point. 

The third™ of the passages from the Didache has to do with the 
proper control and action of the prophets. The word Church is used 
in a very obscure phrase, “though he enact a worldly mystery of the 
Church.” What this means may be a form of worship like a play- 
let or pageant, but we cannot be at all sure. The sense of ecclesia 
is, however, perfectly clear. ‘It refers to the entire body of Christians. 

St. Ignatius has eight phrases™ in which he uses the word ecclesia 
in the way under consideration. There is only one which might be 

_ questioned (Trallians 2:3), “And they also who are deacons of the 
mysteries of Jesus Christ must be in every way pleasing to all men. 
For they are not deacons (servants) of food and drink, but servants 
of the Church of God; they must therefore guard against blame as 
against fire.” It may be said that we are reading back our inter- 

_- pretation of the function and role of the Deacon: that he is an 
officer of the whole Church. We tend to this reading, but it is 
possible that in this verse the “Church of God” is to be considered 

as the Church of God in Tralles. It seems to us, however, to be 
the purpose of St. Ignatius to bring a visible as well as a spiritual 
unity to the Church of God and that for this reason it is best to 


Clement 14:22. 

*Didache 9:4; 10:5; 11:11. 

*Didache 11:11. 

*Tenatius, Ephesians 5:1; Trallians 2:3; Philadelphians 3:2; 9:1: 
Smyrnaeans 1:2; Polycarp 5:1. 
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consider this passage as of our present meaning. Not that it is nec- 
essary to help prove the point, but because the point lends it sig- 
nificance. 

There is no use in these Apostolic Fathers of the sense of ecclesia 
which we found in Hebrews 12:23, where the name is transposed to 
the assembly of faithful Christians already dead and received 
into heaven. 

We turn now to three uses which are not to be found in the New 
Testament, but which are found in one or the other of the Apostolic 
Fathers. There is no sense in the New Testament of a pre-existent, 
spiritual, heavenly Church, which is before the preaching of the 
Gospel and the manifestation of the Rule of God in Christ Jesus. But 
in II Clement, particularly in ch. 14, this idea appears for the first 
time.” “Wherefore, brethren, when we of God shall do the will of 
the Father, we shall be from (or of) the first Church, from the spir- 
itual, from that which was created before the sun and the moon.” 
“Now the Church being spiritual was manifested in the flesh of Christ 
showing us that, if any one of us guard her in the flesh and defile 
her not, he shall receive her in the Holy Spirit; for the flesh is the 
anti-type of the Spirit. No one therefore having defiled the anti- 
type shall receive the authentic.”” Nowhere else does this thought 
occur in the Apostolic Fathers, and, so far as we know, it is a con- 
ception of the Church which did not survive. The thought is 
perhaps based on the Platonic conception of an ideal and perfect 
counter-type of an earthly good. There was then in the heavens 
the perfect form of the Church before its earthly appearance, which 
only approximates this ideal. The theme of the passage is that those 
who defile the present and fleshly form of the Church have defiled 
the heavenly and the spiritual and will lose their hope of belonging 
to the perfect. There is also the thought that the perfect is Christ, 
and that we shall lose our hope of being His. We see here, perhaps, 
one of the first instances of the influence of Greek thought which is 
to aid immeasurably in the expression of Christian doctrine, but 
which will also lead to a corruption of it. 

St. Ignatius also has a new conception of, or expression about, the © 
Church. In Trallians 12:1, there is the following passage: “I greet 


*IT Clement 2:2; 14:1a, 1b, 2b, 3a, 4a. 
“II Clement 14:1Aa. 
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you from Smyrna together with the Churches of God which are pres- 
ent with me, men who according to all things have refreshed me in 
flesh and also in spirit.” There are in the New Testament men who 
are representatives of their Churches. St. Paul takes with him to 
Jerusalem various persons, carrying the gifts of the Gentile Churches 
to the Church in Jerusalem, but we cannot see there any thought of 
the equation of these men with the Churches. Here it is definitely 
an equation. It must be admitted at once that this is the one ex- 
ample of this use and that in the middle of writing a letter one might 
not consider too clearly the implications of such a remark. But 
since in later days it became true that the Bishop was not only the 
representative of his diocese, but was also in a very real sense equal 
to, or a personifiation of, his diocese, it is interesting to note that 
this idea had a very early inception. And it is also possible to think 
it was this passage, perhaps, that had an effect in the forming of 
the later thought. At least this idea of St. Ignatius was beginning 
at this early date to be heard in the Church.” 

The last of the new senses of the word ecclesia in the Apostolic 
Fathers is the term, “Catholic Church.” This is important enough 
to give the various references in detail. The first use is in Ignatius 
(Smyrnaeans 8:2): “Wherever the Bishop appears let the people 
be present, just as wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church.” The four other sentences are from the Martyrdom of St. 
Polycarp”: “The Church of God which dwells in Smyrna to the 
Church of God which dwells in Philomelium and to all the sojourn- 
ings of the Holy Catholic Church in every place.” “Now when he 
had at last finished his prayer, after remembering all who had ever 
even come his way, both great and small, high and low, and the 
whole Catholic Church throughout the world, ...” “And being one 
[here add ‘of the elect’ for meaning] he also became Polycarp, the 
wonderful martyr, in our times become an apostolic and prophetic 
teacher, [a] bishop of the Catholic Church in Smyrna.” “By his 
endurance he overcame the unrighteous ruler, and thus gained the 
crown of immortality, and he is glorifying God and the Almighty 


*But note in Ignatius, Ephesians 1:6: “Seeing then that I received in the name 
of God your whole congregation in the person of Onesimus, a man of inexpressible 
love and your bishop. . . .” This is interesting not only for the light that it throws 
on the thought under consideration. but also for the name of the Bishop. who may 
well have been the subject of St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. 


“Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, Introduction, §:1a, 16:2, 19:2. 
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Father, rejoicing with the Apostles and all the righteous, and he is 
blessing our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of our souls, and gov- 
ernor of our bodies, and the Shepherd of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world.” 

We are faced here with what to us seems to be an eternal question 
but which is actually a very temporal one. What is meant in these 
five places by the Catholic Church? Does it mean merely universal 
or general, or does it include as well the idea of the true as opposed 
to the false? That is a question which is never going to be completely 
answered, first, because we do not have enough examples of the use 
of the word, and second, because the sentence in which St. Ignatius 
uses it (the first use that remains to us) is so casual. 

St. Ignatius’ use is found in the context of a discussion of the wor- 
ship of the Church and of the fellowship of the Church: Eucharist, 
Baptism, and Agape. The word can be omitted, i.e. the word Catho- 
lic, without changing in the least the meaning of the sentence nor the 
meaning of the paragraph in which it stands. Was the word added 
at a later date by some writer who was copying the Epistles? Or is 
it a part of the original text? There can be no definite answer to 
such questions. We can only assume that it was a part of the 
original. 

Having decided to assume that it is original, which is its signifi- 
cance? What he is saying is that the people must be present with 
the Bishop, just as the Church is present with Jesus Christ. When 
the Church is worshipping, Jesus is there. When the people (or 
Church) are worshipping, the Bishop must be present. He could 
have said all this without using the word “Catholic” at all. Why 
use the word? The only reason that can be advanced is that it was 
a term then coming into use to mean the same thing that the term 
ecclesia had meant originally by itself. Its use here must mean that 
there was some group in schism or in heresy which denied the Bish- 
op, which broke the unity of the Church, and against whom an ad- 
jective of generality or universality was necessary. It would seem 
then that to use the term at all must signify that St. Ignatius means 
not only “universal” but also “true”. In addition, we might point 
out that even if the word is not original to the text, the whole para- 
graph implies the meaning of true as against false, as well as uni- 
versal or of the whole body of Christians throughout the world. 

The date of the use of the term “Catholic” with reference to the 
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Charch in the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp is some fifty years later 
than St. Ignatius. By this time we know that at least two heresies, 
Gnosticism and Montanism, had appeared. It would seem that the 
term is used in these examples almost certainly to mean “true” as 
well as “universal”. We can hardly avoid this inference, because the 
word is used so naturally and so often without any preparation. The 
Catholic Church is the universal Church, that which is “throughout 
the world,” but it is also the true Church, that which has Jesus Christ 


for its Shepherd. 


We have then, in those of the Apostolc Fathers which we have 
considered”, a continuation of the senses of ecclesia, which we have 
observed in the New Testament: (1) it is the assembly of Christians 
gathered for worship; (2) it is such an assembly of Christians, united 
into one body, in a city or village or household, and in St. Ignatius 
in a province; and (3) it is the whole body of Christians throughout 
the world. In addition to these three senses, we have found in the 
sermon called II Clement that strange thought of a pre-existent, 
heavenly, and spiritual Church. In St. Ignatius we saw one example 
of men not only representing their Churches, but also in a sense 
being their Churches. Finally, in St. Ignatius and in the letter of 
the Church of Smyrna which we call the Martyrdom of St. Poly- 
carp, we have discovered the first use of the term “Catholic Church”, 
meaning universal and true, which use is not really greatly different 
from (3) above, for it means “the whole body of faithful Christians.” 
It is devoutly to be wished that God will grant in the years to come 
as intense a view of the unity of His Church as that held by these — 
early leaders of the Body of Christ. 


"I and II Clement, St. Ignatius, the Didache, St. Polycarp, the Epistle of Barna-_ 
bas, and the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 
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By Cyrit C. RicHarpson 


Union Theologicai Seminary 


There is no aspect of the Christian liturgy which is more funda- 
mental than that of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Nor is there any point 
at which Christians are more sharply divided than in their formula- 
tion of this doctrine. We shall attempt in this essay to show where 
the basic cleavage lies and to suggest a point of view which tries to 
overcome the antithesis between Catholic and Protestant thinking on 
the issue. 

AGREEMENT AND DisAGREEMENT 

Catholics and Protestants are, at least, agreed in this—that the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper has essentially to do with the Sacri- 
fice of the Saviour on Calvary. In the West both of us have in- 
herited that type of emphasis upon the solemnity of the Supper, 
which marks the Agnus Dei; and, indeed, by seeing Good Friday as 
a most appropriate movement for its celebration, Protestants have 
driven a typically western viewpoint to its logical conclusion. More 
Catholic churches have still remained true to the ancient tradition, 
which finds Good Friday a highly inappropriate moment for the Eu- 
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charist, though the piety of the medieval Mass, which unconsciously 
informed all Reformation liturgies, is certainly centered in the tragic 
aspects of the Passion, and is fittingly expressed in those most char- 
acteristic works of medieval art—the crucifix and the pieta. I shall 
have some more to say of this emphasis later. Here I want merely 
to note that whether we take a Latin Mass or a Mozarabic or a 
Calvinist liturgy, we find its leading theme is the Passion. 

The 16th Century antithesis, then, does not concern this central 
motif of the Lord’s Supper: it concerns the mode of its presentation. 
And here the cleavage is sharp and irreconciable. The Tridentine 
formula, which sets the frame-work for all Romanist views of the 
Holy Sacrifice, affirms that the Mass is not only a sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, a bare commemoration of the sacrifice consum- 
mated on the Cross, but also a propitiatory sacrifice for the living 
and the dead (Sess. 22 Cap. 3). A flat denial of this was one of 
the points on which all the Reformers were agreed. The Westminster 
Confession (29.2) is typical of the prevailing Protestant opinion, 
then as now: no real sacrifice is made for the remission of sins of 
the quick and the dead, but there is only a “commemoration” of the 
Cross, and “a spiritual oblation of all possible praise unto God for 
the same.” From this there flow all those familiar squabbles about 
altar and table, priest and minister, Lord’s Supper and Mass, that 
have filled theological writings on the Sacrament ever since. 

The situation somewhat starkly reminds us of the Old Testament 
prophets and their denunciations of the cult. We find repeated in 
the 16th century a vigorous attack on a corrupt religious pratice; 
and while few of the Old Testament prophets (save Jeremiah) en- 
visaged or even perhaps desired the total abolition of sacrifice, their 
burning words proved a valuable source of citation for their reform- 
ing successors. \It may be startling to recall that denunciations of 
the cult did not figure in the Sanhedrin’s case against the Founder 
of our religion, and the primitive disciples placidly continued wor- 
shipping in the Temple until the Jews forbade them. 

What, in fact, the 8th and 16th centuries have in common is this: 
a debased cult which provoked an exaggerated protest. The Catholi- 
ism which the Reformers knew was that of late medievalism—the 
most uninviting form Catholicism has ever assumed. It was against 
this that their protest was raised. The times were not favourable 
for careful and poised reflection. Extremes were seized upon and 
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the battle was not seldom a battle in the dark. Clarion calls such 
as “table” versus “altar” are always exaggerations, and, indeed, 
derive something of their vigor and appeal from being such. We 
happily do not live in a similar atmosphere. For us, there is a 
chance to reach more balanced judgments, and to see with clearer 
vision, unhampered by the smoke and fire of such desperate times. 


To set the concepts of “table” and “altar” in sharp opposition was 
only possible for an age which had an unsatisfactory view of sacri- 
fice. “This is where the peculiar western emphasis on the Passion led 
the Romanists and the Protestants equally astray. That a table 
was at the same time an altar never seems to have crossed their 
imaginations. It was either one or the other. Either one sacrificed 
the Mass, or one sat around a table (as did the Sacramentarians) 
and reflected thankfully upon Calvary. That both were fragmentary 
aspects of the liturgy—both debased by being separated from each 
other, and both exaggerated—was unfortunately far from their 
thoughts. Yet if there is anything obvious in the primitive liturgies 
and in the Jewish ceremonies out of which they grew, it surely is 
this identity of table and altar. Even today the Greek rubrics in a 
liturgy so overlaid with sacrificial themes prefer trapeza, and in early 
Latin writers mensa and altare interchange, as do the corresponding 
words in some Old Testament texts. We shall not gain an apprecia- 
tion of the Holy Sacrifice, I think, until we start from exactly the 
opposite point of view from that of the 16th century. We have to. 
begin our enquiry by asking why a table implies an altar, and why 
an altar—a table. 

By beginning here we have the advantage of beginning where the 
primitive Christian began. For him, a holy feast was a sacrifice (the 
point is well reflected in the Didache where the primitive Eucharistic 
feast at a table can be referred to as a sacrifice). Sacrifice, more- 
over, was not centered in destruction, but comprehended three themes 
around which the liturgy developed. It involved offering, destruction, 
and new life, the three elements which are universal in ancient sacri-— 
fice. Appropriate to offering and destruction are the altar and the 
Passion: appropriate to the new life ae table communion with God 
and Resurection. Without destruction there can be no communion: 
without communion destruction does not find its proper climax. 
Thus, just as the medieval Mass stopped short of communion by 
emphasizing the altar, the Protestant service tended to foreshorten 
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the Lord’s Supper by emphasizing only the table. In their revisions 
of the Roman Mass, which was the starting point of all Protestant 
liturgies, the Reformers rigorously deleted all the sacrificial refer- 
ences, and by so doing, attenuated, if they did not entirely abol- 
ish, the themes of offering and destruction which properly precede 
the Communion. The effect, too, of the western emphasis on the 
Passion, brought in further troubles. It led the Latin Church to 
make no essential connection between Communion and Resurrection, 
with the result that to adore the Crucified Saviour at the elevation 
easily became a substitute for Communion. The same emphasis cor- 
respondingly affected the Reformers, who, while they denied that the 
Lord’s Supper was a sacrifice, found the meaning of Communion 
in thanksgiving for the Passion, rather than in participation in the 
new life of the Resurrection. These confusions can only be resolved 
as we gain a fuller understanding of the significance of sacrifice. 


MEANING OF SACRIFICE 


What, then, does sacrifice essentially mean? We have fortunately 
outgrown that type of rationalism which could see nothing in ancient 
sacrifice but the offering of gifts to appease a wrathful deity, or even 
a sheer waste of a man’s substance for no good reason whatever. In 
its extreme form such criticism might have gone to the limit of say- 
ing, “How much better if the best of the flock had been given to the 
poor rather than wasted at the altar.” This is, of course, completely 
to miss the point of sacrifice and to set up those false antitheses 
between religion and social welfare that still plague our culture. Cere- 
monial sacrifice, if I understand it rightly, is a profound aspect of 
man’s religious experience. It involves acting out the drama of sal- 
vation in such a way that it is possible for us to become holy. By 
“holy” we, of course, mean “whole”—regaining our total nature, our 
spiritual and bodily wholeness, our health (for the words are all re- 
lated in derivation). We return to the center of our being, overcom- 
ing the rift that separates us from the Holy. This is salvation—the 
perpetual action of our life to retrieve our center in God. 

How is this done? It is done only by destroying our false selves, 
by that abandonment in the moment of which we find the true self 
in God. This is the continuous experience which underlies our re- 
ligious life. It is involved in every triumph over sin and sickness 
in our disordered world. We are always dying to be born again— 
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always destroying the vanity of the self to gain the value of the self 
and its creative powers. It is a process never complete, the constan 
warfare of our lives. It is seen in a limited measure in psycho- 
therapy, where the destruction of neurotic patterns is necessary, the 
giving up even of apparent values, that the creative life may be born. 
But if we could distinguish the saved man from the unsaved, it 
would not be that in one the struggle is ended, in the other not be- 
gun. Rather would it be that the one has gained possession of a 
secret by which the process can be begun, while the other is still 
sold under sin, still unaware there is a way out. The difference be- 
tween a saved man and an unsaved is that the former is in some 
position to handle his sins and inner conflicts, in the latter case, 
they handle him. 


The liturgy, and especially the liturgy as sacrifice, is the dramatic 
acting out of this eternal truth and struggle. It is the occasion of 
living through the experience of salvation. It is not primarily re- | 
flecting upon it, least of all is it confined to instruction in the truths 
that it embodies (though this certainly has a place in the liturgy). 
Rather is it a mystical action by which we become holy. We have 
to live in it and through it. It is a doing far more than a thinking, 
and hence actions rather than words ought to have a far greater | 
place in our liturgies than they do. 

But it must be remembered that liturgy is only one side of life. 
It is not a substitute for Christian living. Rather is it a means to 
this end. In the liturgy we are reconciled to God. That makes it 
increasingly possible for us to overcome sin: it does not relieve us of 
the responsibility. In the liturgy we gain clarification and strength. 
We perpetually live through the actions of redemption, at different 
levels and in relation to different needs and anxieties, in order that 
we may the better live the redeemed life in the world. 

The symbolic actions of the liturgy have a mystical relation td 
ourselves. It is the same relation which obtained in primitive sacrifice, 
though in Christianity, of course, it takes on a new and final meaning. 

It may be well to consider briefly the themes of ancient sacrifice, 
seeing we are so far removed from the stark realities of slaughter 
and the flowing of blood, which were familiar to Jew and Gentile 
alike in the first century and which seemed to them such an obvious 
and even necessary way of understanding the Passion and Resur- 
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‘In an agricultural society we note, first, the need to choose the 
best of the flock, the unblemished lamb, for instance. This represents 
in a most real way a man’s work and substance, which have to be 
destroyed for the sake of his larger harmony with himself and with 
God. The perpetual danger is that man will be possessed by his 
work and substance instead of his possessing them—a danger which 
our present culture, by its failure to sacrifice, vividly reflects. The 
business man who has no time for leisure, whose inner anxieties 
press him to work for more and more money, is the man who is at 
the mercy of his labor and possessions. How many psychosomatic 
evils of one generation such as hypertension and stomach ulcers, 
derive directly from this inability to sacrifice! The man who feels a 
twinge of conscience when he takes a day off, is one driven by, and 
enslaved to, the false gods of our culture which is so little appreci- 
ative of the non-utilitarian aspects of our nature. There is growing 
up a mythology of modern medicine which well understands this 
tragic situation, and which sees a certain appropriateness and cor- 
respondence between various psychological states and their physical 
concomitants. (An example would be the close association between 
unbridled ambition and hypertension). Though some of these tenets 
may be eraggerated, the root idea is fundamentally true. Man is 
estranged from himself and from God until he can sacrifice every 
part of his self for the sake of a larger harmony. He must become 
Whole, that is, Holy. The over-development of one side of the 
personality, no matter how valuable and creative it may be, produces 
recession in other aeas. We become sick and disordered by refusing 
to offer up the part for the whole, and the unconscious ground de- 
mands a penalty. Sickness of soul and often of body results. 

Thus ancient man chose the best of his herd in order to destroy 
it and save himself. By laying his hands on it, he identified himself 
with it. There followed the slaughter of the animal with all its 
vivid concomitants of the flowing of blood and the burning of flesh, 
and in this dramatic action, what happened to the animal happened 
to the worshipper. We shall not appreciate the inner meaning of 
sacrifice until we grasp this mystical unity between the offerer and 
the offering. What the worshipper is doing is acting out the destruc- 
tion of the ego in order to gain the creative powers of the deeper 
self. The action is of central importance, for without it, the move- 
ment of the soul cannot occur so surely and efficaciously. The offerer, 
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to realize his essential nature, has to make himself objective, as it 
were, to live out the truth of his being through powerful symbolic 
actions which have been consecrated by tradition and which have 
behind them the religious power of the community. He cannot gain 
his harmony and wholeness by reflection—he has to act it out—a 
point which the modern use of psycho-drama well illustrates. Finally, 
there comes the feast on the animal, which is the feast on and with 
God. This is the moment of grasping the new life, of the welling 
up of the creative powers of wholeness through the previous destruc- 
tion of the ego. The part has been sacrificed for the whole, and in 
some measure, the offerer has become holy. 

If we are right in our understanding of sacrifice, two further points 
emerge. In the first place, the liturgical action stands in a twofold 
danger, and in the second place, the Christian meaning of the action 
is inseparable from the Passion and the Resurrection of the Saviour. 
Let us consider these in turn. 


Tue Dancers or SACRIFICE 


The sacrificial action stands in a twofold danger. It may become 
superstitious if the mystical relation between offering and offerer 


is forgotten; it can become powerless if it is viewed merely as a pic- 
turesque way of demonstrating a truth. 

Superstition lies in imagining that the action by itself is of value, 
without the movements of the soul which it evokes. This, it seems 
to me, is the danger into which many Roman formulations of the 
Holy Sacrifice fall (I am thinking particularly of De Lugo’s theory). 
By laying undue stress upon the objectivity of the action, such theo- 
ries break the mystical and dynamic union between offerer and 
offering. There is sometimes a tendency, especially in popular Ro- 
manist teaching, to put the accent here. Certainly it is true of the 
late Middle Ages, and it was upon this error that the Reformers 
seized, no less than did the 8th century plophets. Just to slaughter 
animals or just to offer the Mass can become mere mummery. Even 
worse it can become an obsessive ritual designed to lessen anxieties 
temporarily, rather than to heal their roots. The objective powers in 
the action, powers that derive from tradition and from the religious 
consciousness of the community, are only a part of a total dynamic 
process. By themselves, without the mystical participation of the 
offerer, they are incapable of effecting anything. a 
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The place of the Word in the liturgy has no little to do with pre- 
venting a reversion to this debased form of sacrifice. The Word 
instructs us in the meaning of the liturgical drama and calls us to 
our enlightened participation in it. It reminds us of our true situa- 
tion, of the sins and anxieties we come to heal, of the Eternal Gospel 
by which we are reconciled to God. It expresses what we vaguely 
feel; it clarifies what we but dimly apprehend; it voices for us that 
for which we ourselves can find no words. The Word appeals to 
our rational nature, as the Sacrament appeals to those deeper levels 
of our being, which must be involved in the fulness of worship. And 
so the Word stands as the guardian of genuine liturgy: but it should 
no more usurp the place of the Sacrament than the Sacrament can 
get along without the Word. A service that reaches its climax in 
a sermon is as inadequate as one in which the sacramental action 
stands alone. For the former is ever in danger of reducing the faith 
to enlightenment, while the latter perpetually risks being distorted 
into superstition. The rational forms, as well as man’s depths, must 
find their place in the liturgy that he may worship with his whole 


nature. 
At the opposite pole to superstition stands the corresponding error 


—that of denuding the sacramental action of its objective power. 
Here the sacrifice is viewed as a dramatic picture of the truth of 
our being—a truth to be reflected upon, rather than to be lived 
through, in the ceremony. Again the mystical relation is broken— 
this time by an undue subjective emphasis. The possibility of acting 
out the drama of salvation is destroyed; and in its place we find a 
liturgy of meditation and thanksgiving, one which is never able to 
produce the catharsis and empathy which vital liturgy demands. The 
Reformation services abound in reflections and meditations. Their 
accent falls upon words rather than holy actions. They are centered 
in instruction and commemoration, but not in mystery. To “un- 
derstand” and to “remember” are their keynotes, rather than to “live 
through”, to “enact” the means of redemption by participating in 
a drama that contains and evokes the powers of the Holy. 

The historical roots of this emphasis are to be found in the Re- 
formers’ reaction against the exaggerated objectivity of the late 
medieval Mass, and in that lack of genuine lay participation which 
also characterized it. Dom Gregory Dix has recently well shown 
the close relation between the Lay Folk’s Mass Books with their 
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meditations, and the Reformation liturgies (instancing Langford and 


Baxter). It is, perhaps, not surprising that the Reformers should 
have unconsciously assumed that the appropriate way of participating 
in the Lord’s Supper was that familiarized by popular Romanist 
teaching. To meditate on the Mass, or even to pray in the Mass, 
is very far removed from praying it, and from exercising that sacri- 
ficial leitourgia which is the essence of the liturgy. By doing away 
with the priesthood the Reformers came very close to doing away 
with the priesthood of all believers in any legitimate sense. For if 
the laity do constitute a priesthood, one of their primary functions 
is to offer a sacrifice—not merely to offer thanksgiving, which in 
itself, is not an exclusively priestly act. 

The contrast we have been considering and its over-exaggerations 
can be well seen in another 16th century antithesis which breaks 
the mystical connection between offerer and offering. I refer to the 
classic phrases—ex opere operato and ex opere operantis. The first 
lays all the emphasis upon doing of the action, the second upon the 
doer of the action, The first substitutes the outward action for the 
dynamic union of the action and the worshipper. The second, by 
stressing the actor and his faith, tends to relegate the liturgy to re- 
flection upon, and commemoration of, those principles of truth which 
it embodies. The only adequate definition seems to me to lie in the ; 
union of ex opere operato and ex opere operantis. The sacramental | 
action has objective power of its own, a power coming down in the 
holy community, and able to evoke those movements of the soul, _ { 
which constitute the drama of salvation. The offerer does not give 
the traditional actions power: they have power over him. Unless 
they did, no mystical participation in them were possible. This is 
the Catholic side of the truth, which is valid. The sacred drama 
must have incarnate power of its own, quite independent of the wor- 
shipper, for it to be the vehicle of the holy action. But the opposite 
Protestant truth is valid also—the reception of grace does depend on 
the movements of the soul in worship, and while it may be conceded 
that the Reformers understood these in a rather limited sense, they 
need constantly to be stressed. It is by seeing that both Catholic 
and Protestant emphases are partly in error and partly true, and 
that both have to be set within a fuller understanding of sacrifice, 
that we can recover the genuine truth of the liturgy. Both the ob- 
jective power of the sacred drama and the mystical participation of 
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the believer in it are the essence of the Holy Sacrifice. Only by such 
a viewpoint can we do justice to the nature of Christian worship. — 


SACRIFICE AND THE ACTS OF THE SAVIOUR 


Let us turn now to consider the relation of the liturgy to the acts 
of the Saviour. In understanding these against the background of 
animal sacrifice, the primitive Christian drew attention to the fact 
that it is only in union with Christ that the ego can really be des- 
troyed and reconciliation with God effected. What ancient sacrifice 
struggled to do and could only partly accomplish, we believe was 
effected once and for all at Calvary, and also is continually effected 
in the life in Christ. Calvary can never be repeated as an historical 
act—yet there is a sense in which Calvary is repeated every moment 
the Christian lives through the experience of the new life. It is 
this double truth we try to express in the liturgy. We attempt to 
make present in a moment of time the eternal reality of the Cross 
and Resurrection of the Saviour. We do not strive to present its 
truth alone, but its vitality; not to indicate only what it means, but 
also to produce its actual effect in the life of he Christian. Hence 
the liturgy is not the memory of a sacrifice only, but a sacrificial 
action, a presenting of Calvary and the Resurrection in such a way 
that we live through them and act out the means of our salvation in 
reference to the anxieties and sicknesses of body and soul. 

Understood in this light, the Eucharistic Sacrifice can never be 
viewed as an action which detracts from the sufficiency of the Cross 
-——rather does it emphasize it, and make its virtue applicable to the 
believer. It is only in those views of the Mass which exaggerate 
the independent value of the liturgical action (such a view, for in- 
stance, as De Lugo’s) that an antithesis between the Cross and the 
liturgy can be said to arise. We can well appreciate that the Re- 
formers developed their typical emphasis in their effort to recover 
the true meaning of the Cross, which the later Middle Ages had 
obscured; but we must not be blind to the fact that in doing so, 
they did not fully grasp wherein the most vital relation between 
liturgy and atonement lay. 

The primary weakness in our western emphasis, as we have al- 
ready indicated, lies not only in the Catholic—Protestant rift, but 
in a view of sacrifice which both share, and which tends to stop short 
at the Passion. We have to recover the primitive note of joy about 
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he liturgy—to see the Resurrection as its true climax. We feast 
on the Risen Christ by living through the offering and destruction 
of the Passion, and by mystically participating in them, so that the 
ego is more and more destroyed, and the creative life in God through 
Christ emerges. Here altar and table find their fitting relation; on 
the altar Christ is offered and slain as we are offered and slain; and 
at the table we feast together with Christ on the new life. There 
can be no communion, as we have said, without destruction; and no 
destruction finds its true climax without communion. Thus Holy 
Communion without the sacrificial theme that marks the Latin Mass 
is as invalid as a Mass that does not find its true end and center 
in communion. 
Tue Reat PRESENCE 


We pass now to some discussion of the doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence, which like that of the Holy Sacrifice has been a tragic cause 
of division in our churches. I should like, first, to stress the fact 
that an adequate viewpoint must start from a consideration of the 
Holy Sacrifice. That is the prior doctrine, and it is unfortunate that 
the Real Presence is often treated as a separate dogma. Rather 
should it be viewed as an aspect of the total dynamic action of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Whatever relationship we assume to obtain 
between Calvary and the Resurrection, on the one hand, and the 
liturgical sacrifice on the other, we must apply to the relation be- 
tween the elements and the Presence of Christ. 

The Body and Blood of the Saviour are the new life in God. They 
are properly the ultimate symbols of our faith, for they vividly ex- 
press the theme of redeemed humanity, and avoid that false and 
sharp distinction between flesh and spirit, which Zwingli so empha- 
sized and which the Age of Reason so unfortunately perpetuated. 
The unity of man as soul and body, and the need for the redemp- 
tion of both, are fundamenta! to our faith. 

The definitions of the Real Prsnce through Christian history labor 
under the same difficulties which we have already treated in con- 
nection with the Holy Sacrifice. Many of them are conceived in 
static rather than dynamic terms, and transubstantiation is as over- 

weighted on the objective side as Receptionism is, in one sense, on the 
subjective. What we are trying to give expression to is that mysti- 
cal union of man with God through sacramental forms which runs 
through the whole liturgy. The forms are the bearers of the Holy, 
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but only to mystical participation in the Holy, to our being “in 
Christ”, can the Real Presence fittingly refer. It is impossible to 
say of a consecrated piece of bread (whether one be a medieval 
realist or a nominalist) that it is God. It is equally wrong to say 
that it bears no essential relation to the Divine. Identifying the 
form and the reality is the road to superstition; divorcing them is 
the road to rationalism. The Holy is veiled under temporal forms 
in order that, in the most primary of all human actions, that of eat- 
ing and drinking, we may tear aside the veil and be confronted with 
the Holy. In such a moment we press beyond the categories of 
subject and object, and the relationship can only be expressed in 
terms of being “in”—being involved in the realm of the Holy. This, 
I think, is the meaning of ecstasy—standing outside those familiar 
relationships of “I” as opposed to “thou” and “it”. In the most 
sacred moment of communion one is “in Christ”, and neither bread 
and wine nor even the “I”, as we commonly conceive it, have ulti- 
mate meaning. We find our being in Christ. 


It is not, of course, that we imagine this to be so, that we give a 
certain meaning (as it is sometimes said) to the action. Rather does 
the action itself give us meaning. The powers it possesses are quite 


objective to the worshipper, but have to be participated in to be 
realized. 

Against the doctrine of transubstantiation, several criticisms could 
be brought. For one thing, it has meaning only within the frame- 
work of medieval realism, but that is not its major defect. For 
another, the terms of substance and accident which it uses are static; 
and the medievalists, at any rate, applied the same physical cate- 
gories of space and time to the substance of the bread as to the 
Risen Body of Christ—a tragic failure to distinguish different orders 
of reality. But it is the over-emphasis upon the objective side of the 
sacramental truth which is the real danger of the dogma. It fails 
to appreciate that the Real Presence has to do with the dynamic, 
mystical union of the form with the believer, so that both objective 
and subjective categories find their place and are ultimately over- 
come. It is true, of course, that the Roman doctrine does not hold 
that the sacrament works like a charm, and the reception of grace 
is made independent upon some good motions of the soul. But is it a 
matter of accent; and so far as worthy reception is treated as an 
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independent doctrine, rather unrelated to that of the Real Presence _ 

itself, there ever lurks the danger of supestition. co 
The typical Protestant doctrines on the other hand (excluding, of _ 

course, the Lutheran) often fail to do justice to the objective power 

of the sacramental form. They are, it is true, not devoid of elements — 

of objectivity. The concept of the promise in Christ in Presbyterian- _ 

ism, for instance, may be cited; and there can be nothing more ob-_ 

jective than Calvin’s doctrine that in the Lord’s Supper “we are 

vivified by Christ’s immortal flesh and in some degree participate in 

his immortality” (Instit. 4.26). Rather is it the lack of feeling for __ 

the objective holiness of the elements which constitutes the difficulty. ae 

In failing to appreciate the substantial and mystical connexion they © = 

have with the Body and Blood of Christ, Protestant doctrines have __ 

no locus of the Holy, as it were, no point at which it can be said to 

be incarnate and veiled under temporal forms. When the elements 

are deprived of their numinous quality, of their being eingeleibt (to 

use Luther’s word) with the Divine Power, the Lord’s Supper tends 

to become a picturesque sermon, and what happens there is not 

essentially different from what happens in preaching. While this 

view by no means excludes either the “faith mysticism” of Zwingli 

or the “substance mysticism” which one meets in some parts of 

Calvin, and while it was occasioned by the idolatrous tendencies in 

late medieval Catholicism, it does, I think, labor under a defect. It 

verges in the direction of a meditative type of piety, which makes 

it difficult to live out the drama of salvation by being grasped by 

the powers of the Holy incarnate in sacred things. It tends to make 

the sacrament a reduplication of the service of the Word, instead of 

an independent action in its own right. It would seem to me that 

an adequate doctrine must not only preserve a true balance between > 

the subjective and objective elements in sacramental worship, but 

must also be phrased in dynamic categories which do justice to the 

power of the Holy in the form and to the mystical union of the 

believer with it. 


A Form or SERVICE 7 


In the practical arrangements for a Service, which might give 
force te the general viewpoint I have been outlining, it is, I think, 
imperative that liturgical actions in which the laity can participate, 
should be given prominence. We should try and get away from an 
excessive reliance upon words, and also from a revival of ceremonial 
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actions which are confined to the priests or acolytes. The sacrifice 
has to be enacted, not only to be said or seen or comprehended. I 
would indicate four actions as central to the liturgy: the pax, the 
offertory, the consecration, and the communion. We may briefly note 
their significance. 

The liturgy should begin with the sealing of the holy fellowship. 
This was done in the ancient Church by the kiss of peace, which 
today survives merely as a ceremonial archaism in the Greek and 
Latin rites. In the former, indeed, it is confined to Easter and Pontifi- 
cal celebrations. In the latter, it has suffered several unhappy dis- 
placements and only involves the clergy. By substituting our shaking 
of hands for the oriental kiss which has no meaning for us, we could 
revive the action and might discover it had a real power. It would 
give expression to the fact we are a holy Fellowship. In too many 
of our celebrations the atomistic individualism of our culture has 
made inroads. The person next to you in the pew is often a stranger 
and not a fellow in Christ. Our offering is made, not corporately, 
but individually. It may seem simple, perhaps even naive, to sug- 
gest that people should shake hands in the liturgy, but the action 
can be fraught with deep significance if we understand it rightly. 
It can become an occasion for acting out the fellowship of Christ, 
and for overcoming that egocentric isolation, which is the peculiar 
disease of our day. But it must not be misunderstood—it is a sym- 
bolic action, and neither a substitute for being actually reconciled 
to one’s neighbor in the world, nor on the other hand a mere picture 
of what fellowship should be. Through such a shaking of hands 
with the neighbor in the pew, we do, in some measure, commit our- 
selves to the unity of the Church and are émbraced within it by the 
hand held out toward us. We are enabled to live through the er- 
perience of breaking our shells. The holy fellowship accepts us as 
we are, and as a community in Christ we approach the eucharistic 
action. 

The offetory, which is perhaps the least happy element in our 
liturgies, should be given a more signficant place, and offerings in 
kind, especially of the bread and wine, need reviving, just as does 
the procession to the altar. We have to act out our self-giving, es- 
pecially the surrender of our work and substance, that we may re- 
gain our wholeness. Our mystical relation to the bread and wine 
and to what these become by consecration could be more forcibly 
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brought home to us by the type of offertory which prevailed in the J 
Early Church, or at any rate, in the early Western Church. 

Of what the consecration and the communion imply, I have al- 
ready said sufficient. Here I would merely re-emphasize the great 
need to shift the climax to the Resurrection—to the theme of feast- 
ing on the new life in God, which is only possible as we first live 
through the sacrifice of ourselves in union with that of the Passion. 
In the Greek liturgy the most solemn moment of consecration, the 
Epiclesis, is rightly interpreted as the moment of resurrection. If 
this mode of interpretation, which first clearly emerges in Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and Narsai, may have come about somewhat fortuit- 
ously, it is none the less correct in its emphasis. The fruitless debate 
about the moment of consecration, which has torn the eastern and 
western Churches for so many centuries, may very profitably be 
viewed as another struggle of false antitheses. Consecration involves 
not a moment but a movement. It is a process of making holy by 
means of the total sacrificial action. Through offering and destruc- 
tion we reach the climax of the liturgy. The Risen Life of the 
Saviour is made present. It is certainly not necessary to phrase this 
in terms of the Greek Epiclesis. What is necessary is that we should 
grasp—nay rather, be grasped by—the inner meaning of the whole 
action. 


CoNcLUusSION 

_ We have attempted to show where the main cleavage lies in the 
Protestant and Catholic understanding of the Lord’s Supper, and 
to suggest an interpretation of sacrifice, which might bridge the gap. 
Our aim has been to uncover some faise antithesis which the 16th 
Century posed, and to point to their resolution in a wider framework 
of thinking. It is contended that altar and table are complementary 
aspects of a liturgical drama whose significance is centered in the 
three themes of offering, destruction and new life. 


Questions FoR Discussion 


I 
Is Sacrifice the basic point of view from which to understand the Christian faith? 

(a) What general ideas does sacrifice entail? 

(b) What relation exists between primitive animal sacrifice and the Cross of 

Christ? (See especially the Epistle to the Hebrews.) 

(c) What do the Old Testament prophets say of sacrifice? 

(d) Did Jesus understand his life and work in terms of sacrifice? 

(e) What can sacrifice mean in our daily life? 
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What does the Church teach about the Eucharistic Sacrifice? 
(a) What prayers in the Holy Communion refer to sacrifice? What kinds of 
sacrifice? 
(b) What does Article 31 mean? Why does it say “sacrifices of masses” and 
not “the sacrifice of the mass”? 
(c) In what sense is the Eucharistic Sacrifice more than a remembering of 
Calvary and a sacrifice of our souls and bodies? 
(d) How can we participate most fully in the Eucharistic Sacrifice? 


(e) What importance does this have for our daily life? sana’ 


lll 


What does the Church teach about the Real Presence? 

(a) What do the prayers and acts of the Communion Service imply about 
the Real Presence? 

(b) What do articles 28 and 29 mean? Why do we reject transubstantiation? 
Are we sure exactly what this Romanist doctrine means? 

(c) How was Article 28 changed from Cranmer’s original? Wherein and why 
does out doctrine ditfer from his (i.e. from a “Spiritual Presence’)? 

(d) Why is the doctrine of the Real Presence the climax of the sacrificial 
understanding of the Lord’s Supper? 

(e) What difference do these points of doctrine make in the life and worship 


of the Christian? 
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The History of the Primitive Church. By J. Lebreton, S. J., and J. Zeiller. 2 
— by E. C. Messenger. New York: Macmillan, 1949, pp. 1272, 
The appearance in English dress of the first two volumes of the 
notable Roman Catholic work, Histoire de [Eglise, edited by Fliche 
and Martin (Bloud and Gay, 1935ff.), is an event of no small im- 
portance. Anglicans who have formerly associated Dr. Messenger 
with Romanist controversy, will welcome his present labor, seeing 
they have a special interest in the Early Church. They will find, 
too, that he has rendered the French with faithfulness and skill. It 
is good, therefore, to know that he is now engaged in translating 
further volumes of this work. 
The two which have now been published, and which will doubtless 
supersede Duchesne as the standard textbook, trace the story from 
the beginnings of the Gospel and the Church up to the close of the 
Diocletian persecution. The work is divided (in its English form) . 
into four books of about even length. The first covers the New 
Testament material. This is of course to be expected in a Roman | 


Fathers, and the earlier Apologists. The third proceeds from the 
Gnostic and Montanist crises to the Catholic Reaction, the persecu- 
tions up to A.D. 302, Tertullian and Cyprian. The fourth opens with 
Origen, takes up the apocryphal writings, the churches of Rome and 
Antioch, and closes with the Diocletian persecution. This brief 
summary does not do justice to the wealth of material surveyed; 
but it gives an indication of the main contents, and perhaps, too, of 
the somewhat loose organization of the work. 


To the Anglican reader the most striking feature of the first vol- 
ume will doubtless appear the conservative treatment of the New 
Testament material. This is of course to be expected in a Roman 
Catholic work which has to keep within the bounds set by the Bib- 
lical Commission. But the contrast in critical acumen which separates 
the first 360 pages from the rest is indeed startling. The Biblical 
record is treated as an infallible and litera! account. The Synoptics 
and John are placed on the same historical level; and not even the | 
explanations of the parables (pp. 114ff.) are doubted to be the 
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verba ipsissima of the Lord. Where an obvious - in the record 
arises, as in the date of the Last Supper or of the cleansing of the 
Temple, M. Lebreton has recourse to two interesting expedients. In 
the one case he assumes that the Last Supper was a Passover meal, 
but accounts for the discrepncy by “a divergence in the computation 
of the days of the month” (p. 143). In the other case he adopts 
a more radical position, contending for the historicity of John’s ac- 
count, and explaining the Synoptic narrative by a displacement of 
material (p. 94, n.22). This last admission might be viewed as the 
introduction of a principle which, if extended in application, would 
go far to overcoming the present Romanist intransigence toward 
historical criticism. 

These limitations of M. Lebreton’s treatment of the New Testa- 
ment do not, however, deprive his chapters of all value. On the 
contrary they contain many an incisive observation. 

The critical spirit comes clearly in evidence as soon as the ca- 
nonical sources are passed, though here and there a Romanist bias is 
evident. Is it necessary (or even warranted) to write: “The heresi- 
archs recruited their disciples from amongst the unstable and am- 
bitious. . . .” (p. 619)? Is it not something of an overstatement to 
say of Ignatius, “Even these counsels, which he multiplies to other 
churches, disappear from the letter to the Romans” (p. 422)? Can 
one further deduce from this that “the Roman Church has a rank 
apart, an authority which is over all the others” (ibid.)? Ignatius 
is not averse to giving the Romans counsel (ad Rom. 2.1) or even 
injunctions (ibid. 4.1). 

Despite these occasional lapses, the general tone of the work is ob- 
jective and altogether scholarly. The authors have made thorough 
use of modern studies, both Catholic and Protestant; and the Eng- 
lish reader will be much indebted to the constant reference in the 
footnotes to German, French, and Italian articles and monographs, 
a number of which may have escaped him. Not much, it is true, 
is cited of the work done since 1935 (only one volume of Lietzmann’s 
history is mentioned, and there is no reference to the two volumes 
now in English). Here and there, however, Dr. Messenger has 
added the title of some outstanding contibution. There is a useful 
general bibliography in the first volume on pp. 325-330 (an odd place 
to put it!). 

It is to be expected that books in English should figure less promi- 
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nently than those in continental tongues. While many of the more 
important ones are mentioned, there are some serious omissions as, 
for instance, Cadoux, C. J., The Early Church and the World 
(1925), and Goodspeed, E. J., 4 History of Early Christian Litera- 
ture (1941). For some reason Stahlin, O., Die altchristliche-grie- 
chische Litteratur (1924), is also wanting. Some significant texts are 
missing, e.g. Goodspeed, E. J., Die dlteste Apologeten (1914), Blunt, 
A. W. F., The Apologies of Justin Martyr (1911), and Mayor and 
Souter’s edition of Tertullian’s Apology (1917). Some important 
translations such as McGiffert’s Eusebius (in the P. N. F.) and 
Butterworth, G. W., Origen on First Principles (1936), will not be 
found; nor will McGiffert’s volumes on Christian thought or Bethune 
Baker’s Introduction. Similarly lacking are many studies such as 
Goodenough, E. R., The Theology of Justin Martyr (1923), Morgan, 
J., The Importance of Tertullian (1928), Hitchcock, F. R. M., Jren- 
aeus, and Harrison, P. N., Polycarp’s Two Epistles (1936)—just to 
mention one or two that come to mind and to warn the reader what 
not to expect from the rich footnotes. 


Three bibliographical errors in the original French edition have 
not been corrected by Dr. Messenger, despite the fact that Dr. Telfer 
drew attention to them in his review in the /.7.S., 1938, pp. 194f. 
On page 29, note 7, the reference should be to the Harvard Theologi- 
cal Review, 1927, vol. 20, in which La Piana’s article appeared. On 
page 30, note 9, “Middleton Co” should be “Middletown, Conn.” 
In page 318, note 31, the title of Weiss’s book should be Das 
Urchristentum, not “Christian Origins.” The page reference is to 
the German edition, though an English translation (now unfortu- 
nately O.P.) appeared in 1937 under the title 4 History of Primitive 
Christianity. 

To return to the work itself. It reads excellently and has a marked 
lucidity and charm, characteristic of the best Frenhh writing. Par- 
ticularly able are the sections on the doctrinal controversies (pp. 
25ff., where M. Lebreton has made good use of his previous history 
of the Trinity), the chapters on Tertullian and Cyprian (a very fair 
summary of the latter’s “episcopalism”), and also on Origen. The 
place given to the study of doctrine in this Church History is surely 
commendable, and contrasts with the sketchy and rather unsatis- 
fatory nature of the chapter on “The Pagan Opposition” (i.e. Syn- 
cretism and Neoplatonism, pp. 875ff.). MM. Zeiller’s concluding sec- 
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tion on the causes of the victory of Christianity (pp. 1226ff.) is also 
worthy of note, though some of his other chapters, which deal with 
the expansion of Christianity and with the martyrs, read more like a 
catalogue than a history. On the other hand, his colleague, M. 
Lebreton, sometimes misses a chance to introduce striking detail, as 
in the treatment of Clement’s Paedagogos (pp. 902ff.), which would 
certainly have been enhanced by one or two colorful particulars of 
the Christian life as Clement depicts it. 

‘There are a few points on which one may take issue with the au- 
thors. The treatment of Arnobius is perhaps too damning (pp. 
1088ff.). He was admittedly ill-instructed in the Faith; yet some of 
his attack on paganism is quite astute, and his work has a real 

_ value for us as a source of pagan religion and the Mysteries. 

There is an odd omission (or perhaps confusion) on p. 1158, in 

- connection with Roman Christians and military service. Reference 

is made to the “Canons of Hippolytus”, but the Apostolical Tradition 

of Hippolytus (16.19) is surely as rigorous as Tertullian in forbidding 

a Christian to bear arms. There can be no doubt that this is a 

Roman work; and if it is to be dated before Hippolytus’s schism (as 

I have suggested elsewhere), it may indicate a traditional, even an 

official position of the Church in Rome. 

It is somewhat strange to find that the whole issue of unforgivable 
sins in the Early Church is avoided on pages 707ff. 

_ The section on Marcion is rather poor (pp. 642ff). No real effort 


sive in his praise of this heretic, M. Lebreton errs in the opposite 
direction, even failing to quote the famous passage, “O wonder of 


wonders .. . etc. 
The treatment of Bardaisan, whom M. Zeiller refers to as one of 
the “glories” of the Church in Edessa (p. 769) and whom M. Le- 
7 breton relegates to a footnote stressing his unimportance (p. 640, 
note 74), leaves something to be desired. Again, the reference to 
the Cainites, as “inspired by a kind of sadism” in searching “the 
Bible for the worst criminals as their patrons” (p. 668), is hardly a 
helpful comment. It fails to elucidate the real roots of that heresy 

‘in its denial of the God of creation. 
Twice mention is made of a church edifice erected in Edessa by 
he time of Abgar IX and destroyed by a flood in 201 A.D. (pp. 768 
and 1160). Surely this had been conclusively refuted by Bauer, W., 


e is made to grasp his thought, and if Harnack was somewhat exces- 
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Rechtglawbigkeit und Ketzerei (1934), 21ff—a work to which M. 
Zeiller makes no reference. 

Finally, the discussion of the Easter question (pp. 717ff.) adopts 
the position maintained by Schmidt in the excursus appended to his 
edition of the Epistola Apostolorum (1919). The enormous difficul- 
ties with that view were pointed out by Brightman in /.7.S., 1924, pp. 
254-270 (see also my article in the Harvard Theological Review, 
1940, pp. 177ff.). The Quartodeciman fragments simply do not 
make sense on the supposition that the Asiatics observed the 14th 
of Nisan as the day of the Passion. 

I have noted three misprints: page 361, note 8, line 3, “latter” 
for “former”; page 727, note 5, line 5, “set” for “see”; and page 
823, line 9, “head” for “hand”. 

~Cyrm C. RicHarpson 
Union Theological Seminary 


—~ 


Arnobius of Sicca: The Case Against the Pagans. and a te by 
George E. McCracken Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1949. 2 vols., pp. 659. 


$3.50 + $3.25. 

In the Seventies of the last century there was an American series 
called “Christian Greek and Latin Writers.” The only famous work 
included was Basil Gildersleeve’s edition of Justin Martyr. The 
Athenagoras of March and Owen owes its text to Otto and its notes 
to Maran. To find further American work we have to pass on about 
forty years to Edgar J. Goodspeed’s invaluable critical works, Die 
dlteste Apologeten and Index Apologeticus—published in Leipzig! In 
1923 we find Erwin Goodenough’s Theology of Justin Martyr (pub- 
lished in Jena), and in 1934 Robert P. Casey’s Excerpta ex Theo- 
doto, printed by the Harvard University Press but published in Lon- 
don. Melito of Sardis was an apologist, but his Homily on the Pas- 
sion, edited by Campbell Bonner in 1940, is not an apology. And 
Carl Kraeling’s Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron (1935) does noth- 
ing for Tatian as an apologist. Harry A. Wolfson has studied the 
foundation stone of Christian apologetics in his two volumes on 
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Philo (1947), but Philo’s influence on Christian writers is largely 


indirect. 


Thus the study of Christian apologetics from the combined view- 
point of classical philology and the history of Christian theology has 
awaited fresh American study in our generation. We have needed 
something like Geffcken’s Zwei griechische Apologeten, an elaborate 
commentary on Aristides and Athenagoras, or Waszink’s Tertullian 
De Anima. In these two volumes of Arnobius, Professor McCracken 


uy fills the gap in our studies, and should encourage others to do like- 
wise. In America source-criticism has been largely neglected by his- 


torical theologians who have not been able to see its relevance in 
placing an author in the history of the ideas of his day. McCracken 


ably discusses the current German and French debates over Arno- 


bius and draws soundly based conclusions. His notes are full, up 
to date, and to the point. He has not simply copied the old editions 
he has explored, but has pruned their collections while adding valu- 


able fresh materials of his own. Arnobius’ references to mythology, 


cultus, and contemporary life are all clearly explained. The text is 
carefully examined and occasionally emended. A 55-page introduc- 
tion sets forth what is known, and distinguishes it from what is not 
known, of the life of Arnobius and his place in the history of Chris- 
tianity. 

This is a truly magisterial study of what McCracken calls “in 
many ways the most remarkable patristic document now extant.” 
He says that he hopes to publish his own eclectic text in a European 
series. We await this publication with great interest. As for the 
present two volumes, no theological or classical library should be 
without them. 

Since no review should fail to include some addition or correction, 
I should like to point out that Arnobius’ idea of the primacy of 
faith in all human activities (ii. 8) is ultimately derived from the 
ancient Academic insistence on probabilities. Carneades argued that 
although you could not really know anything with absolute certainty, 
you had to live; it is by “faith” that you sail on the sea, plant crops, 
get married, and have children (Cicero, Lucullus 100, 109). From 
this philosophical beginning the idea passed into second-century 
Christianity. 

Rosert M. Grant 
— University of the South 
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Zewingh and Cranmer on the Eucharist (Cranmer Dixit et Contradixit). By Cyril 
C. Richardson. M. Dwight Johnson Memorial Lectureship in Church History. 
Evanston: Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 1949. 57 pp. 25 cents. 

It is most fortunate that a scholar such as Dr. Richardson has 
entered the lists of debate raised by Dom Gregory Dix’s remarks on 
Cranmer’s Zwinglianism in his The Shape of the Liturgy, for from 
him we may expect an authoritative judgment, inasmuch as he is at 
home not only in the liturgical sources of the Reformation era, but 
also in the theological treatises. Dr. Richardson’s monograph is in 
essence a critique of Dom Gregory’s position and of the answer made 
to it by G. B. Timms (“Dixit Cranmer,” Church Quarterly Review, 
1947, and reprinted in the Alcuin Club Papers). 


Dr. Richardson upholds the thesis of Dom Gregory in the main: 
namely, that Cranmer’s Eucharistic doctrine was essentially the same 
as that held by Zwingli and that Cranmer sought to write this doc- 
trine into the Prayer Book liturgy—less successfully in 1549 than in 
1552. But he gives a more solid basis for his argument by showing 
the kinship of Cranmer and Zwingli in their basic philosophical out- 
look—the Nominalism of the later Middle Ages; and furthermore, he 
justly corrects the distorted, subjective interpretation of “justification 
by faith” which Dom Gregory had fastened upon the Protestant re- 
formers. Another signal contribution of Dr. Richardson is his keen 
perception of the cause of ambiguity in Cranmer’s theology, which 
makes it possible for modern critics to read him both ways, so to 
speak. That is to say, that whereas Cranmer was a Nominalist in 
his viewpoint respecting the Lord’s Supper, he remained a Realist 
(and therefore orthodox by medieval standards) with regard to his 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Inasmuch as the latter was not a sub- 
ject of controversy he never had occasion to pursue his Nominalist 
predispositions to their logical conclusion. This is a very important 
distinction and I do not believe that I have ever seen it made in 
all the literature on Cranmer’s theology. 

Again, Dr. Richardson has given the axe to all attempts to make 
Cranmer into a virtualist or a dynamic receptionist. He does, how- 
ever, make very clear that Canmer had a greater esteem for the Eu- 
charist than did Zwingli, because, unlike the latter, he considered 
that the operation of God’s grace did always accompany the faithful 
observance of the rite. This grace did not work im the sacrament, 


substantially, but with it, instrumentally. ‘ 
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Though a short paper, this monograph of Dr. Richardson’s is a 
very meaty one and it should not be neglected by anyone seriously 
interested in the doctrinal issues of the English Reformation. In 
any case, no student should be set to read Dom Gregory’s account 
of Cranmer without reading also the necessary correctives of this 


treatise. 


The Church of Rome: A Dissuasive. By Richard Hanson and Reginald Fuller. 
- London: S. C. M. Press, 1949, pp. 164. Price 8/6. 

For a long time one has wanted a book which would give a 
soundly based “dissuasive” from the Latin variety of Catholicism, 
with its apparently perennial appeal to certain types of mind. All 
too often, we have been given nothing but diatribe, when what we 
needed was an honest and fair statement of the Roman position, 
with an accurate and balanced criticism set over against it. Here, 
in this small volume by two young priests of the Church of Eng- 
land, we have what we need. 

The book opens with a careful statement of the Roman position, 
all credit being given to that communion for its firmness in the 
Christian faith, its grandeur, and its striking appeal to the heart 
and mind. But the next chapters proceed to the attack. On scrip- 
tural grounds, on the basis of historical study, on the theological 
issue of the nature of authority and human freedom, on the ground 
that doctrinal development has been and in Rome is still being per- 
verted from evangelical standards, the attack continues. 

If the writers are perhaps unduly influenced by certain current 
theological tendencies—the neo-orthodoxy is apparent at once—and 
if their type of Anglicanism is of the “central” rather than any ex- 
treme “high” or “low” variety, these do not for one moment weaken 
their sustained criticism of Romanism. In the end, we can still 
rejoice in the great things for which Rome stands and which Rome 
is, but we have seen clearly the way in which the Roman Church 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
Episcopal Theological School | 
a} 
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has perverted Christian truth and (with the authors) we can rejoice 

even more in the reformation which was accomplished in England. 

The writers say that nobody is likely to be turned from Rome by 

such a “dissuasive”, if he is strongly—and emotionally—attracted; 

on the other hand, as they say, such an one might “yet consider 

it again”, and this book will help. o 
W. Norman PitTeNcER 

General Theological Seminary 
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The Origin and History of Religions. By John Murphy. Manchester University — 
Press, 1949, pp. Vil + 453. 257. 


This, within certain limits, is an important and admirable volume. 
It describes, with fulness and accuracy, the development of the re- 


ligious instinct in primitive man and up through the successive 
stages of human evolution to what the author calls “the emergence 


of the civilized mind”. Thence we are given a detailed account of 
many religious systems separately considered. Most of these are 
adequately treated with reference, in general, to the best and sound-— 
est authorities. In the documents quoted there is little of which 
the critic can complain, though the volume as a whole suffers from — 
the lack of a comprehensive bibliography. The chapters on the re-— 


ligious systems of India are partiularly good, though it would have 
been better to treat Jainism as a pre-Buddhist heresy instead of giv- 
ing it a scant seven pages at the end of the volume. 

The main criticism of Dr. Murphy’s work must arise from its 
omissions rather than its surprisingly few errors of fact. It seems 
strange that the whole argument of the first two hundred pages of © 
the volume should lead logically to the emergence of a divine pur-_ 
pose and personality and yet that the one religious system which is 
the fulfilment of all the foregoing should be absolutely left out of 
the picture. Christianity, while here and there assumed, appears, 
as far as its history is concerned, to be regarded as of less signifi- 
cance then the systems of the Mandaeans or of the Bantu tribes. 
Nor is Christianity alone neglected. The history of Hebrew religion — 
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is told in eleven pages, and there is no treatment whatsoever of the 
Keltic, Teutonic or Slavic religions. Moreover, the long story of 
Islam, with its beginnings as a Judaeo-Christian heresy and its 
subsequent hospitality to influences from Persia, Mongolia, Turke- 
stan, and Spain, is all comprised within a dozen pages. In short, it 
would seem that the author wearied of his task before completing 
it on the scale with which he began, and that systems like Zoro- 
astrianism, Sikhism, and the like are included almost as an appendix 
rather than as parts of a logical and literary whole. This is a pity 
since the drawbacks mentioned take away from the impression of a 
theme massively conceived, based on wide knowledge, and the fruit 
of large and sympathetic understanding. Some rearrangement of 
material, together with a comprehensive bibliography and a much 
enlarged index would make of Dr. Murphy’s book a very valuable 


compendium. 


The Province of the Pacific. By Louis Childs Sanford. Philadelphia: Church His- 
torical Society, 1949, pp. 187. 

The story of the growth of the Province of the Pacific is invalu- 
able as an historical document for it is the only book of dimensions 
dealing with the development of the Church as a whole in the far 
West. Bishop Sanford was the one man most competent to write it 
for he was the President of the Province for fourteen years and be- 
fore that field secretary for the Board of Missions in this area. He 
and Bishop W. F. Nichols of California were more responsible than 
any others not only for the success of this province but for the pro- 
motion of the provincial experiment in American Church polity. The 
impetus for the decision of General Convention to create provinces 
within the National Church came from the successful experiments of 
the Board of Missions in dividing the Church into departments for 
the better prosecution of missionary work and interest. While the 
venture was undertaken with some timidity by the Church in 1913, 
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the unqualified success of the idea in this province has amply justi- 
fied its trial. In a church covering as vast an area as ours and with 
so many sections of the Church having interests common to them- 
selves alone it was inevitable that provinces should come into being. 
As early as 1850 Bishop DeLancey of Western New York had urged 
it upon the Church. 

Bishop Sanford traces this development in his early chapters by 
giving the story of the functioning of the Missionary Council and 
the Department Council, the immediate predecessors of the Province, 
treating fully also the hesitancy with which the Church came to its. 
final decision about the provinces. The bulk of the book is the year 
by year recital of the happy experiences of the Church with this new 
departure in church government. In no other way could the Church 
in the far West have found so profitable an integrating element in 
its common life or a medium through which it could express its | 
common interests and grapple with its common problems. Despite 
the reluctance of the Church to give to the provinces more responsi- — 
bility, the provincial idea is here to stay—so Bishop Sanford con-— 
cludes. Decentralization is bound to come if the work of the Church > 
is to be effective. The trend in that direction is already here. 

An introductory chapter is by Bishop Parsons, who was called in 
to finish the work upon the sudden death of Bishop Sanford. This _ 
chapter on Provinces: Ancient and Modern, is the clearest exposition - 
and appraisal that we have seen of the functions of the Province in 
the history of the Church. His suggestions for American Provinces 
may well be guide posts in the future development of American 
Church government. It is because this whole problem of the province 
is of more than local interest that the book should have a wide read- 


Henry H. Suires 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
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Christian Unity in the Making. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 1948, pp. 376. $2.75. 

Dr. Macfarland served as executive of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America ior nineteen years. In this volume 
he recounts the various movements towards unity preceding the 
formation of the Council in 1905 and gives a detailed record of the 
Council’s work through 1930. He draws upon a wealth of personal 
recollection as well as the records of the Council. 

Of particular interest are his accounts of the Council’s part in 
matters of social welfare and in the ecumenical movement. He ad- 
mits that frequently there has been “the problem of restraining the 
radicals in international affairs and in the realm of social service and 
industry”; but he quotes W. L. Sperry’s statement, that “the pro- 
nouncements of the Council have tended to be well in advance of the 
political and ecoromic opinions of American Protestants.” It now 
seems somewhat incredible to read that in 1921 a leading industrial- 
ist maintained that the Council was “Socialistic” because it had a 
“social service commission”; that in a book published in 1927 Bishop 
3rent was called a “Bolshevist’”; and that in 1929 it was proposed 
that the U. S. Senate investigate the Council “along with the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Atheism.” 

A carefully-detailed account is given of the inter-relation between 
the Council and other sections of the ecumenical movement. William 
Adams Brown’s statement is quoted, that “by its [the Federal Coun- 
cil’s] adoption of the Federal principle, a precedent was set which 
was destined to be followed thirty vears later in the formation of the 
World Council” of Churches. 

This volume is not onlv a valuable source book, but also a read- 
able picture of forces and personalities seeking to bring most of the 
non-Roman Churches of this country into a working unity. 


Watrter H. Gray | 
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Mass Man and Religion. By E. G. Lee. New York: Harpers, 1949, pp. 160. $2.50. 

This book won the £10,000 United Nations Literary Composition. 
The author, E. G. Lee, has been the editor of the Enquirer, the old- 
est non-conformist journal in England, and he is perhaps best known 
hitherto in this country by his book Christianity in Chains. 

The major concern of Mass Man and Religion is the loss and the 
rediscovery of an Absolute which is religious and will provide a 
basis for a common faith and acttion. For the most part Lee’s 
viewpoint is not in terms of a philosophical or metaphysical Absolute 
but an absolute experience or experience of an Absolute. There does 
seem, however, to be some confusion in the book, if not in the au- 
thor’s mind, between an existent Absolute and an experienced Abso- 
lute. 

The argument of the book, briefly stated, is about as follows. 
Christianity in all its contemporary forms fails to provide for man- 
kind at large a satisfactory Absolute. This failure is attributed to 


Christianity’s absolutizing of its “myth” and at the same time its — 


tendency to “relativise” its ethic. 

Modern man is adrift and the state fills the vacuum created by 
the failure of Christianity. The state is the guarantee of “com- 
munity” and thus seems to provide the necessary security. How- 
ever, this is an illusion because there is “no beyond” in the idea or 
fact of community. 

Consequently, among some the drive is to find the Absolute in 
Humanity (capitalized) of which the super-state is the “myth.” This 
effort will be no more successful than the absolutizing of the na- 
tionalistic state. 

What is needed is a new form of existence wherein man may dis- 
cover in a new isolation that the real is complex. “In his spiritual 
life mass-man must turn from his factual, spatial simplicities with 
their correlative myths to learn to live with complexity.” This 
means a new revelation and “sooner or later in order to understand 
his world man is driven to this Divine Existence.” [The complexity of 
his inner and outer life—unexplained and a mystery.] “Not the di- 
vine of conventions that have lost touch with the contemporary ex- 
istence (yet illuminating and vital for their day) but the Divine of 
immediate revelation.” 

The author finds here the basis of a “gereral revelation”, a uni- 
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versal religion, and a common faith. Herein lie the possibilities of 
the new Absolute. 

It is evident from the foregoing that Lee has no real place in his 
thought for the “scandal of particularity” and the historical char- 
acter of Christianity. To him there is no hope for mankind unless 
Christianity, Buddhism, etc. abandon their pretensions to unique 
insights and become absorbed or fulfilled in a universal religion which 
will in due time develop its own myth form. 


To the reader the question will occur immediately, “In what re- 
spect is a universal super-religion likely to provide an Absolute which 
is in any way more relevant to human affairs than a super-state!” 
Both are correlative myths of an abstraction. Universality is not 
the primary characteristic of a real (as contrasted with ideal) abso- 
lute; richness of being, concreteness, and “complexity” are higher 
in order. 

The dust-cover states that the book is “closely reasoned.” A bet- 
ter description would be that it is closely written. The analysis of 
the failure of Christianity, of the state, etc. are pertinent and pro- 
vocative but the author's “new existence” reconstruction is thin and 


not very nourishing stuff. 
Aupen Drew KELLey 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
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Gods and Men: a Testimony of Science and Religion. By Richard Gregory. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949, pp. vili 4+- 214. $3.00. 

Sir Richard Gregory, who was President of the British Association 

in 1939, is a scientist. For many years he was the editor of one of 
the most widely known English scientific journals, Nature, and has 
written a great many educational text-books in the field of science. 
In recent years he has turned his attention to the field of religion, 
and Gods and Men follows a previous volume entitled Religion in 
Science and Civilization. 

Both books are concerned with what scienece has to say about the 
world and its problems, and what religion has to say. When Sir 
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Richard speaks on the subject matter of science he speaks with the 
authority of first-hand knowledge of work in that field. When he 
speaks on religion one is somewhat taken back to find that he is 
drawing his information largely from second-hand sources which are 
often by no means up-to-date. 

In Gods and Men he is interested in discussing man’s growing ac- 
quaintance with the world in which he lives, the world of the heavens 
and the world of earth, and in the techniques he has devised, both 
scientific and religious, for meeting the problems he is continually 
facing in his efforts to adjust life to the conditions of his world. Sir 
Richard is earnest in his defence of the place religion has in con- 
temporary life, and stern in his chastisement of religion for its varied 
sins against man’s efforts to progress in knowledge of and effective 
control of his world. All religions, he thinks, have some good ele- 
ments, and those good elements are much the same in all religions, so 
that he opposes the idea that any one religion can claim finality, and 
thinks that all ought to come together on the ground of what they 
have in common so as to be able to work together for an effective 
humanism that would make earth a part of that heaven of which they 
all dream. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
Columbia University 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS : 
The Book of Books: An Introduction. pared by a learned and distinguished 


By Solomon Goldman. (The Book rabbi. In the first volume he assesses 
of Human Destiny, Vol. I.) New 


York: Harper & Brothers, 1948, pp. 
xili + 459. $3.75. 


In the Beginning. By Solomon Gold- 
man. (The Book of Human Des- 
tiny, Vol. II.) New York: Harper 

: 3 Brothers, 1949, pp. xiv + 892 


$5.00. 


These are the first two volumes of a 
series on the Old Testament being pre- 


the place of the Bible in western civili- 
zation. It opens with a fine chapter 
on the nature of the Hebrew Bible and 
its narrative, and proceeds to a crfi- 
tique of modern criticism, espousing 
views which, though recently propounded, 
are the reverse of those that hold the 
field among Christian scholars. The 
volume concludes with an astonishing 
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(207 page) collection of allusions to 
the Bible in literature, and a fine bibli- 
ography of general works (29 pp.). 
The second volume is on the Book 
of Genesis. It gives a fine running 
summary of the book and chapters on 
historical background, authorship, and 
stvle. Goldman discusses modern criti- 
cal views briefly, and concludes there 
is no reason to doubt that the narra- 
tives in Genesis go back to the Patri- 
archs and to Moses. The remainder of 
the book (571 pp.) is another vast 
collection of echoes and allusions, this 
time connected with the Book of Gene- 
sis only. 

The books are a monument of in- 
dustry, and a veritable mine of material 
for those with a taste for lore about 
the Old Testament. The worth of these 
two volumes is in the area of lore 
rather than in anything they add to 
the critical and theological discussion. 


The Gospel According to Saint Mark. 
By A. M. Hunter. London: SCM 
Press Ltd.; New York: Macmillan, 
1948, pp. 153. $2.25. 


This little book is one of the Torch 
Bible Commentaries, intended, as the 
foreword to the series indicates, for the 
“general reader”, by which is obviously 
meant not the well-instructed parson but 
the inquiring though perhaps _little-in- 
formed layman. As a very simple in- 
troductory guide this volume at least 
affords an easily read paraphrase, retell- 
ing the Marcan narrative with some 
embellishment, particularly by cross-ref- 
erence to additional details from the other 
Gospels. At the end of each section 
appear a limited number of brief explana- 
tory notes on some of the less readily 
understood phrases of the King James 
Version, with occasional suggestions of an 
alternative translation or reading, usually 
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from the Revised Version. On the whole 
the author’s approach is conservative 
and, as stated in his preface, avowedly 
“theological”. In a review of a work 
of this character any detailed criticism 
of more technical points would doubt- 
less be out of place. 


The Fourth Gospel as History. By A. 
C. Headlam. With a_ biographical 
essay by A. Headlam-Morley. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948, pp. xli + 106. $2.25. 


In this book the views of the late 
Bishop of Gloucester on the Fourth Gos- 
pel and, in an appended chapter, on 
the historical value of St. Mark’s Gospel 
are set forth. He believed the Fourth 
Gospel to be the work of John son of 
Zebedee, and to be a highly accurate his- 
torical record, ordered theologically or 
apologetically rather than chronologically. 
The bishop’s work is summary and 
“dated”—most of the references are to 
works produced early in the century— 
and is useful rather for what it tells 
about the life and thought of Headlam 
than as a contribution to Johannine 
studies. H. H. G. 


Hat die Urkirche die Kindertaufe Geiibt? 
By Joachim Jeremias. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 1949. 
pp. 49. DM. 2.50. 


This is a new and revised edition of 
Professor Jeremias’s little book, first pub- 
lished in 1938, Hat die Alteste Christ- 
enheit die Kindertaufe Geiibt? The thesis 
of the book is still the same, namely, 
that infant baptism was practised in 
the church from the beginning. Not 
only were the children of converts bap- 
tized, but also the children born within 
Christian families. The new material in 
the book takes account of work in this 
field since 1937, and makes use of sev- 
eral inscriptions. The inscriptions of 
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course may not carry us back to the 
first century, but they point in that 
direction. Once this principle is recog- 
nized, viz. the practice of infant bap- 
tism, following naturally the practice of 
Judaism, one begins to see how certain 
passages in the New Testament (e.g. 
Mark 10:15 and parallels) take on added 
meaning. F. C. G. 


The Conversion of Constantine and Pa- 
gan Rome. By Andrew Alféldi, 
translated by Harold Mattingly. 
Oxford University Press, 1948, pp. 
140. 


An important contribution to the lit- 
erature on Constantine. Writing with 
equal learning and lucidity, Professor 
Alféldi seeks to interpret Constantine’s 
conversion, sympathetically but realisti- 
cally, against the background of his age. 
His work is well documented and es- 
pecially valuable for its treatment of the 
extant coins. It represents, furthermore, 
the first in a series of studies designed 
to show that, as champions of the old 
paganism, the Roman aristocracy pos- 
sessed more spiritual vitality through the 
fourth century than we usually imagine. 

& 


Das Zinsproblem. Eine historische Un- 


tersuchung. By Ernst Ramp. Zwing- 
Ziirich, 1949, pp. 121. Fr. 


Die Anfange der Theologie Huldrych 
Zwinglis. By Arthur Rich. Zwingli- 
Verlag, Ziirich, 1949, pp. 180. Fr. 
9.80. 


These two doctoral dissertations, pre- 
sented in the useful series of “Sources 
and Essays with Reference to the His- 
tory of Swiss Protestantism” are thor- 
ough and well documented. In the first 
Dr. Ramp surveys in detail the problem 
of usury and interest in the three lead- 
ing reformers, Luther, Calvin and Zwing- 
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li, and concludes with a consideration 
of the later development in Protestant- 
ism and in 16th century Catholicism. 
An interesting point which emerges from 
his discussion is the economic similarity 
between the three cities, Wittenberg, 
Zi:rich and Geneva. “While the signi- 
ficance of Wittenberg has been under- 
estimated, that of Geneva has been ex- 
aggerated” (p. 97). 

Dr. Rich presents a careful survey of 
Zwingli’s early thought (1516-22). He 
divides this period into two phases, one 
in which Zwingli’s humanism predomi- 
nates, the other which is characterised 
by his early “reformed” and more theo- 
centric opinions. The turning point is 
put in the year 1520, much emphasis 
being placed on the correspondence with 
Myconius. Herein Dr. Rich differs from 
Oskar Farner who, in his recent Huld- 
rych Zewingli, puts the new direction of 
the reformer’s thought as early as 1516. 

Zwingli’s relations with Erasmus and 
Luther are thoughtfully worked out. In 
the latter case Dr. Rich is of the opinion 
that Luther’s teaching had no decisive 
influence on Zwingli’s theological develop- 
ment (p. 25). With regard to Erasmus, 
the author has an excellent discussion 
of his theology, and concludes, “What 
Zwingli, since the beginnings of his 
genuinely reformed development, desired 
was the assertion of the universality of 
Erasmus’s understanding of the Gospel 
on the basis of the entirely un-Eras- 
mian faith of the Reformation” (p. 171). 


The Development of Christian Doctrine. 
By John Henry Newman. Edited 
and with a Preface and Introduction 
by Charles Frederick Harrold, with 
an Appendix on Newman’s textual 
changes, by Ottis Ivan Schreiber. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1949, pp. xl + 456. $3.50. 


This is the ninth volume of the new 
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edition of the works of Newman pre- 
viously noted in these pages. This work 
was of major importance to Newman, 
and he revised it extensively between its 
first and final editions in 1845 and 1878. 
It stirred up controversy within and 
without the Roman communion from the 
time of its appearance, and has been 
one of the most influential of Newman’s 


books. H. H. G. 


Learning to Pray with the Church. By 
Verney Johnstone. New York: 
Longmans, 1949, pp. vi + 95. $1.25. 


The Story of the Prayerbook in Eng- 
land and America. By Verney 
Johnstone. New York: Morehouse, 


z 1949, pp. vi + 117. $2.00. 
It is easy to wax enthusiastic over 


these two little books from the pen of 
a gifted priest too soon lost to the 
Church militant. Of Canon Johnstone, 
Bishop Wand writes: “He was a great 
teacher, who, if he had lived, would 
certainly have been recognized as one 
of the greatest of our time.” 

Learning to Pray with the Church, 
the Bishop of London’s Lenten book 
for 1949, shows us how the personal 
devotional life of the Churchman—his 
prayers and Bible-reading—may be in- 
tegrated into the corporate liturgical life 
of the Church as expressed in the 
Prayer Book, to the deepening of his 
own religious experience and the en- 
richment of meaning of the public wor- 
ship in which he takes his part. It is 
primarily a book for the worshipping 
layman, a guide to his participation in 
the liturgy. 

The second is an admirably clear and 
vivid popular account of the successive 
English Prayer Books, with additional 
chapters by Canon Ernest Evans on 
twentieth-century revisions, and a com- 
petent brief essay on the American 
Prayer Book by the late Leicester C. 


Lewis. A better short history has yet 
to be written. 

Among the most significant literary 
pieces emerging from the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Book of Common 
Prayer, both of these little books de- 
serve to be widely known by the clergy 
and circulated among their reading lay 
people. No parish book-shelf ought to 
be without them. P. V. N. 


Worship and Life. The Building of the 

New Community. By Wallace Ed- 
monds Conkling. New York: More- 
house-Gorham, pp. 109. $1.50. 


In brief compass the Bishop of Chi- 
cago develops the thesis that the Holy 
Eucharist sets forth the pattern for life 
as well as supplying the power for liv- 
ing it. Worship is God-centered. Living 
likewise must be theocentric. “By the 
Eucharist we are incorporated into the 
kind of life the Cross proclaims, so 
that living it and sharing it we build 
the kind of Community here on earth 
which is in unison and harmony with 
the eternal city of God.” An effective 
presentation on the devotional plane of 
the heart of the liturgical movement. 

H. H. H. 


Spiritual Guidance. A Study of the 
Godward Way. By S. C. Hughson, 
O. H. C. West Park, New York: 
Holy Cross Press, pp. vii -+ 285. 
$3.00. 


Devotees of Pére Grou, Francois de 
Sales, Lorenzo Scupoli, Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, Augustine Baker and others who 
write in the same vein, will recognize a 
wise use of the choicest elements in 
their teaching. Father Hughson, how- 
ever, does more than unfold this tradi- 
tion in logical order. He imparts a vi- 
tality and a personal touch that can 
come only from a sturdy, disciplined. 
but withal loving heart. The tone of 
the whole book is displayed in an inci- 
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dent cited from the life of Jean Jacques 
Olier. A young Priest during the first 
year of his ministry was moved by a 
great love for the service of the altar, 
celebrating daily with a boundless eager- 
ness of spirit. After a year or more, he 
was frightened to realize that this en- 
thusiasm had vanished. He consulted a 
holy and experienced director who heard 
his story, and said, “Well, for a year 
you have served God at the altar largely 
for your own pleasure; can you not now 
continue to serve Him on_ principle?” 
Principle, Father Hughson would add, is 
not barren legalism, rule for rule’s sake, 
but is a way of dealing with religion as 
we do with other serious concerns of 
life. Among the subjects treated are 
the Obligation of Perfection, Sin, Re- 
pentance, Holy Desire, Spiritual Com- 
munion, Meditation, Consolations, Dry- 
ness, Distractions, Mortification, Rule 
and Order, as well, of course, as Eu- 
charistic devotion. From this list it 
will readily be seen that though the 
author intended this as a handbook for 
the training of a Spiritual Director, it 
will be valuable to all the clergy. The 
only omission that would hinder it from 
being an ideal work on which to start 
a Seminarian in the devotional life, in 
which he will one day be expected to be 
a leader, is a discussion of the Daily 
Office. A fine temperate and sturdy 
work! 


By Eve 


Prayer and the Christian Life. 
M. Press, 


Hayman. London: S&S. C. 
pp. 192. 8/6. 


A refreshing set of lectures, delivered 
as a school of prayer at High Leigh in 
1946, made available for a larger audi- 
ence. Here are two samples of Hay- 
man’s way of putting crucial points, “In 
studying a book of this kind we are 
coming to Jesus and saying to Him; 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” We do not 


ask merely “Let us work up an inten- 
sity of feeling about prayer.” Recollec- 
tion means singleness of mind, and that 
is as “when someone plays on the bag- 
pipes, they start with a single note which 
persists throughout the tune and is 
heard by itself at the end. (The Eng- 
lishman is not supposed to like it but 
it is a useful picture of what is hap- 
pening as we learn to live a recollected 
life).” The chapter on the Nature and 
Development of Prayer, an amazing epi- 
tome of Kirk’s Vision of God with side 
glances at Bremond, Kierkegaard, and 
Heiler, is worth the price of the book 
alone—but the usual topics of Ascetic 
Theology receive equally vivid treatment. 

H. H. H. 


Worte der Profeten. By Johannes Hem- 
pel. Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1949, 
pp. viii + 324. 

This is presumably Professor Hempel’s 
first book to be published since the war, 
and is a fascinating study of the his- 
torical background, the literary tradition, 
the form, the psychology, and the in- 
terpretation of Old Testament prophecy. 
As a matter of fact, prophecy is not 
limited to the Old Testament, and Dr. 
Hempel includes a good many examples 
from the New. He has made a fresh 
translation of scores of passages from 
the prophets, usually in poetic form, and 
has classified these under the appropri- 
ate headings. The book is divided into 
three main parts, the Rahmen (ie. 
framework, or setting), the Calling, and 
the Living God. Under the Rahmen 
he deals with the historical background 
and the literary history of Prophetism 
and with ‘the narrative material which 
has accompanied the words of the pro- 
phets. Book II is a thorough study of 
the prophetic calling, with a careful 
look at the individual prophets from 
Amos onward. Book III, “The Living 
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God”, deals with tied monotheism, 
the prophetic understanding of the world, 
and the idea of the coming God (He- 
brew-Jewish eschatology), ending with 
Daniel, Zechariah, and II Isaiah, and in- 
sisting that the prophets had no fixed 
doctrine of the person of the Bringer of 
the era of salvation, or of his relation 
to David. The main thing was that 
God would “take his great power and 
reign”, in the latter days. There is no 
question that Old Testament scholars 
will welcome this book, but New Testa- 
ment students and teachers should be 
assured that there is much in the vol- 
ume that will also interest them. Let 
us hope that the book will be trans- 
lated into English before long. 

F. 


The Cross of Hosea. By H. Wheeler 
Robinson. Philadelphia: The West- 
minister Press, 1949, pp. 64. $1.50. 


‘It is the author’s thesis that Hosea’s 
insight into the nature of God, the in- 
wardness of sin, and the victory of 
grace came directly from his experience 
with his wife. This is a somewhat de- 
batable proposition, quite apart from the 
question of the authenticity of the story 
of his wife’s unfaithfulness. Allowance 
being made for this, however, the book 
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will be found to be extremely useful, 


especially to the preacher. 
Cc. A. 


A History of Greek Religion. By M. P. 
Nilsson. Second Edition. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. 
316. $3.00. 

The first edition of this translation was 
published in 1925. A great deal of re- 
search and of publication has taken place 
during the past quarter century—much 
of it by Professor Nilsson himself. The 
new edition contains a six page Preface, 
reviewing the main points of advance in 
the study of Greek religion; the rest 
of the book is printed photographically 
from corrected sheets of the first edi- 
tion. The printing is so perfect that 
one cannot tell the difference between 
this and printing from type. At the 
end (pp. 305-309) are a list of notes 
and corrections. 

The main body of the work still deals 
with classical religion. The author’s more 
recent work on Greek Piety carries u 
down into the Hellenistic Age, and is a 
summary of the forthcoming Volume II 
of his Geschichte der griechischen Re- 
ligion. This book, we understand, 
now in the press. (See the review of 
Volume I in the a. tT. x. Vol. XXX, 
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